SUPPLEMENT- 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HBTHERINGTON & SECRET, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 


Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). _ 


AERESFORD (HANTS). Tudor Cottage 
Residence. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms and kitchen. Garage. 
About } acre. Price £3,800.—BATESON AND 
NICHOLAS, Auctioneers, New Street, Basing- 
stoke, Hants. Tel. 566. 


BALLAUGH, ISLE OF MAN. Detached 
Residence in lovely gardens, for sale with 
vacant possession. “‘The Squeen.” 3 recep.., 
sun lounge, good kitchens, 5 bedrooms (3 h. 
and c.), bathroom, 2 w.c.s Garage, green- 
house, stores, etc. Very low price to realise 
estate. Attractive low taxes.—Apply, H. J. 
JOHNSON, . F.A.L.P.A., 7, Athol Street, 
Douglas, I.o.M. 


BASIN as TOKE AN DOMER 
BETWEEN. Village Residence of 
character, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms and kitchen. All main 
services. Garage. About 14 acres. Price 
£5,000.—BATESON & NICHOLAS, Auctioneers, 
New Street, Basingstoke, Hants. Tel. 566. 


BROADSTAIRS. For sale, Freehold 
Period House of character with pro- 
tected balcony. Delightfully situated on sea 
front overlooking main bay. 8 rooms, bath- 
room, offices, excellent repair. Price £4,750 
including fitted carpets and other fittings.— 
Vv. P. Comps & SMITH, Chartered Auction- 
eers, Broadstairs. 


CHARMING Cottage, Norfolk/Suffolk 
border, in own grounds # acre, 7 nice 
rooms, bath., garage, etc. All services, wealth 
of old beams, £2,950 freehold.— Box 1002. 


DERWENT WATER: For sale by Tender, 
attractive Bungalow on lakeside, Bor- 
rowdale, near Keswick.—for details with 
photos apply HODGKINSON & BREVOR, Solici- 
tors, 3, Middlegate, Newark-on-Trent, Notts. 


ORSET. In the Heart of the Cattistock 

Country. Part country house, compris- 
ing 3 recep., 4 bed., 2 bath. Esse. Main 
electricity and water. Delightful garden of 
4 acre, glass houses. Garage 3 cars. Stabling. 
Hunting 3 packs. Fishing. Sea } hour. 
8 hours London. £4,150.—Write: Pop, 
10, Newton Road, Yeovil, Somerset. 


ORSET. 2} miles County town, pleasant 

rural surroundings, architect converted 
cottage, tile roof, sun porch, large living 
room, well-equipped kitchen, utility, 2 bed- 
rooms, fitted wardrobes, double bunk room, 
bathroom, brick and tile double garage, fuel 
store. Modern drainage. Central heating in 
living room and 1 bedroom, Well back from 
road. Small secluded garden. Bus stop at 
entrance. Rateable value £12. £2,500.— 
Telephone: Dorchester 1471, Box 992. 


ESSEX SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


EW MILES BASINGSTOKE. De- 

tached Family House, late Georgian, 
conv. village, buses, etc. Lounge hall, 3 rec., 
study, good dom. offices, 4 bed., dressing rm., 
2 bathrms. Garage. Lovely gardens of % 
acre. Services. 
JorDY & HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE on Kent 
eoast for sale, situated in a prominent 
position on the sea front and near to shops 
and bus station. At present arranged as 2 
flats and basement. Tastefully decorated 
throughout. The accommodation comprises 
3-4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 kitchenettes, laundry room, 2 
rooms in basement. All main services. 
£3,100.—JOHN HoGBIN & Son, 15, Cattle 
Market, Sandwich, Kent. 


ANTS. Detached 15th-century Resi- 
dence. Village near Stockbridge. 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms and 
kitchen. Garage. Secluded garden. Price 
£4,000.—BATESON & NICHOLAS, Auctioneers, 
New Street, Basingstoke, Hants. Tel. 566. 


RELAND. BarTrersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dentia) Farms available for sale or letting. 


RELAND. For sale modernly appointed 
gentlemen’s and other Residences with 
large and small acreages of land. Farms; 
Private Residences; Bungalows; Hotels and 
Business Premises.—DENIS MURPHY & Co., 
Auctioneers, Mallow, Co. Cork. (Estd. 1884.) 


pSte OF WIGHT—SHANKLIN. Desir- 
able modern freehold detached residence 
on town outskirts, quiet rural setting. 
Lovely views of sea, coast and countryside. 
Pleasant garden and lawns. Hall, 2 reception, 
3 bed., bathroom, conservatory, kitchen, 
enclosed fuel stores. Excellent garage 
vacant. Most reasonable price—£2,750 to 
ensure quick sale.—ALBERT BULL & PoRTER, 
108, Regent St., Shanklin. (Tel. 2138), 


pete OF WIGHT—SHANKLIN. Com- 
manding magnificent uninterrupted views 
of the bay and coast, a superior and most 
desirable Italian-style Residence in charming 
ornamental and fruit gardens. Contains 
lounge, hall, drawing room, dining room, 5 
bedrooms, sun balconies, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, 
kitchen ete. Garage and outhouses. Un- 
doubtedly one of the finest positions on the 
island. Price £7,000. Freehold.—Apply 
ALBERT BuLL & PORTER, 108, Regent St., 
Shanklin (Tel. 2138). 


£4,500 freehold.—PARNELL ° 
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classified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


HUSSEYS 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002-3) offer: 


CONNOISSEURS and those seeking 
charming early period E. Devon residen- 
tial holding with about 9 acres of land will 
appreciate this property at a price of £5,650 
(less with house and 23 acres of orchard 
only and garden). Built of stone and thatch 
(small part cob) with main elec., modern 
drainage and ample water. Hall, delight- 
ful lounge, dining room, 3/4 bedrooms, 
kitchen, 2 bathrooms and w.c. Double 
garage and _ pigsties. Glorious Southern 
aspect. Recommended with confidence. 


ONVENIENT Exeter and Ottery St. 

Mary and just in the market. Ex. order 
and delightfully situated. Small family resi- 
dence in mellowed brick with entrance hall, 
2 recep. rooms, good kit., etc. 4 bed, and 
bathrm. Garage, main elec., modern drainage 
and private water supply. Price £3,950 free- 
hold, together with attractive garden, kit- 
chen garden and orchard of about 25 acres, 


EXETER/OKEHAMPTON district — 
just off main road. Stone-built village 
house. Hall, 2 rec., 3 bed., bath., and usual 
offices. Walled kitchen garden, garage and 
about 12 acres of pasture. Suitable residence/ 
smallholding pigs/poultry. For sale privately 
or auction end September at low reserve. 
Well worthy of inspection. 

For particulars of the above and of farms, 
smallholdings, residential properties, hotels, 


businesses. garage and filling — stations 
throughout Devon, Somerset and Dorset 


Husskys, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 17, Gandy 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 74002/3). 


O.WIGHT. Charming converted 
¢ Stables, near sea, large garage, ?-acre.— 
Coach House, Thornton Cross, Ryde, I.o.W. 


LOVELY PERIOD detached brick Cot- 
tage, outskirts village near Basingstoke. 
2/3 recep., 3/4 bed., kit., bath., good gardens, 
garage and barn. Main services. £3,500.— 
PARNELL JORDY & HARVEY, Basingstoke. 
Tel. 2070. 


DORSET-SOMERSET BORDER, 
* in a high position. Stone-built small 
period house. Hall, cloakroom, 2 large 
receptions, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Large garden. Garage, mains. £2,950.— 
WaLwortH & Co., Mere, Wilts (Tel. 372) 
ORFOLK BROADS. Delightfully 
situated Georgian Residence. Hill 
House, Dilham. 2 miles Barton Broad and 
6 smiles coast and 12 miles Norwich. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Radiators throughout. Double garage. 
Beautiful secluded gardens, partly 
walled. Freehold. Vacant possession.— 
J. R. E. DRAPER & CO., Wroxham. 


NORTHANTS/OXON, Grafton/ Bicester 

borders. Banbury Stn. 7 mls. Excep- 
tionally well-built and luxuriously appointed 
modern House. 3 bed., 2 rec., kit., bath., 
2 w.c.s. On one floor, but designed for 
inexpensive conversion to two stories. In 
charming village, on bus route. All mains. 


Large garage, garden, and Nisson hut. 
Livery stables nearby. £3,900 for 


quick sale.—Box 995. 


NORTH NORFOLK. A delightful 

Country Residential Property com- 
prising very attractive Georgian House, fully 
modernised, in excellent order and easy to 
run. It contains: 3 reception rooms, good 
kitchen and domestic offices, cloakroom, 
7 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Main electricity, Automatic water sup- 
ply. Septic tank drainage. Excellent garage 
block. Outbuildings and greenhouse. Charm- 
ing grounds with lawns and flower beds 
nicely sheltered by spinney and shrubberies 
with a wide variety of ornaméntal shrubs and 
timber. Prolific kitchen garden. 2 good cot- 
tages. The whole makes an outstanding 
property and is sold with vacant possession. 
—Particulars from IRELANDS, 13, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich. 


PERTHSHIRE. Overlooking River Tay 
between Aberfeldy and Ballinluig; 3 
reception rooms, 3 double, 3 single bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
2 garages. Grounds of about 1 acre. 
Faces South with charming view. — 


Apply C. W. INGRAM & Sons, 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, 2, 


ROMSEY, adjoining Abbey. Picturesque 
Georgian Residence, 4 bed., bed/dressing, 
2 rec., 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, garage, 
small garden. Price £4,000 freehold, vacant 
possession.—Apply R. H. HARVEY, F.A.L.P.A., 
Auctioneer, Romsey (Tel. 3205). . 


SEA CLIFFS OF BUCHAN. Fine house. 
~ 4 bed., 3 rec., mains. Cottage, garage; 
6 acres beach and glen; 5 miles Peterhead. 
Bargain. Freehold £2,000.—Gorpon, 17. 
Cadogan Place, S.W.1. 


SOUTH DEVON. Between Totnes and 

South Brent. Architect-designed House, 
2 recep., kitchen, 3 bed., bathroom, built-in 
garage, main services. Gardens and grounds 
of 13 acres. £4,200 to include fittings 
and equipment.—MICHELMORE, LOVEYS 
AND Sons, Auctioneers. Newton Abbot 
(Tel. 194.) j 


FOR SAL E—contd. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


GURREY — Lingfield — East Grinstead. 
Detached modern House, immaculate. 
Oak panelled hall, 2 recep., 3 bed., bath., 
garage, main services. Paved terrace, lawn, 
flower and kitchen gardens approx. a-acre. 
£4,000 freehold, Possession.—Particulars, 
Farm & ESTATE BUREAU, Bath. (Tel. 3747.) 


ALLOP, HANTS. Delightful 16th- 
century thatched Cottage. Lounge 
22 ft. by 15 ft. 6 ins., study, dining room, 
all with 


kitchen, bathroom, 3 bedrooms, 
handbasins. Double garage, etc. Modern 
services. Garden and paddock, 12 acres. 


In excellent condition throughout. Freehold. 
£3.750.—Varticulars from A. HERBERT AND 
Son, 24, High Street, Andover, Hants. 


£3 75 v.p. September 30. Picturesque 
5) 15th-century 3-bedroomed Kent- 
ish rural home, not isolated. Garage, 62 
acres.—Box 1007. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS _ 


For Sale 
A GENTLEMAN’S attractive Residence 
in Jersey, Channel Islands. 

A substantially stone-built dwelling house 
in first-class order with 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen and usual offices. Nine bedrooms on 
first floor, 4 large attics, 2 bathrooms, 3 W.¢.s, 
commodious outbuildings; 5 large green- 
houses; foreman’s cottage, heathland, woods, 
meadowland and arable land; in all approxi- 
mately 32 acres. Gas and electricity, 2 first- 
class wells and large rainwater cistern. 
Ideally situated. 

Vacant possession by 
the owner, 

For further particulars kindly apply to 


arrangement with 


Messrs. CRILL & BENEST, Advocate and 
Solicitors, Trinity Chambers, 24-26, Hit 


Street, St, Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands. 


F PARTICULAR INTEREST TO 
RETIRING SERVICE OFFICERS. 
Delightful. old-world residence with out- 
buildings, Harper Adams Piggeries, ete. 
about 14 acres. Village near sea, 3 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, pantry, 


bathroom, w.c., mains water, drainage, 
electricity. Tel. D. FIFE ANGAS, F.A.1., 
Filey 2287. Price best offer over £2,550. 
zs RCHARD GARDENS,” Barford, 

Norwich (6 miles), 8-acre Fruit, 


Flower Smallholding, + greerhouses, deep 
bore for gardens watering. Modern House, 4 
bedrooms, 2 reception, all conveniences. 
Main road. Brick tile barns. Rated £8/15/6 
annum.—Tel. Barnham Broom 252. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


ASTBOURNE. Eastbourne is the 
town in the south and we are devel 

its best residential estate. Freehold 
lows and houses £3,200 to £10,000, B 
C.L. free on request.—MARTIN & SAUN 
Lrp., 119, South Street, Hastbourne. 


BUILDING SITES & L 


HIALF-ACRE approved Building Site 

exclusive woodland vale at Haslemer! 
amid National Trust. 12 miles from stati 
with 50 minutes train journey Waterlo 
Price £1,000.—Tel. Haslemere 428. 


PROPERTY WANTED | 


SUNNINGDALE/ WENTWORT| 
AREA. Secluded modern house 3-4 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, study, American sj 
kitchen with breakfast area, full centr 
heating. 1 acre.—Box 996. eel 


AJANTED TO BUY within an am| 
about 15 miles north-west of Londo 

A self-contained Flat in converted county) 
house, on either one or two floors. Must 
large lounge and 3 good bedrooms, — 
garage space and small garden. Town @ 
country immaterial, but seclusion essenti: 
Would consider buying + or 3% 
Write, Box 1001. 


house -| 


WANTED TO RENT | 


FURNISHED HOUSE required by docté 

and family. Six months to one year renta 
with 4-5 bedrooms, central, heating. 1 how 
London. Rent up to £14 per week.—Box 100. 


WANTED in House south of Londo 
4-5 unfurnished rooms or Cottage ft! 
rent. One quiet, elderly tenant. Truste 
references.— Box 10038. ‘ 


so 


| 
{ j 
; { 
WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 
EMOLITIONS. Old property clea 
by Syp_BisHop & SONS DEMOLITION 
Lrp., 282, Baring Road, London, 8.8.12 
LEE 7755. | 
HASLEMERE DEMOLITION COM 
PANY, Foundry Cottage, Hasleme) 
(Tel. 1460), Surrey, for clearance of obsol 
properties. Large houses purchased.’ { 
ARGE Country Mansions wanted fo 
demolition or partial demolition, To 
prices paid before work commences. 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION Co., 


**Martyns, 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. : 


OVERSEAS a! 


OSHAM, SUSSEX. Mod. thatched 

Cottage, fur’d, all cons. 3 bedrooms, 
1 living, garage, telephone, 3} gns. Septem- 
ber 30-March 31.—Box 1008. 


Te LET. “Comfortable Flat, 2 bedrooms, 


For Sale 


ENYA. Dairy Farm. 1,150 acres. 30) 
Friesian cows and followers. Extensi\ 
dairy equipment, tractor, implements. Bx: 
lent furnished house, swimming pool, baili 
house, fine range buildings. Net profit ov 
£3,000 p.a. increasing. All-in valuatio 
£23,000. Price £13,500 cash, balance oyer 
to 20 years at 44% o.n.o.—Write F. & 
100, Bourne Hill, London, N.13. 


: every convenience. . Television. 4 gns. 
week winter let.—CHENIES, Sea Way, 
Middleton-on-Sea., s 
Unfurnished 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 2nd-floor s./¢c. Flat 

in delightful Georgian/Sussex Country 
House, centre of village. magnificent views, 
9 miles Brighton, 43 miles London, 1 mile 
main line station. 

3 bed. (2 with basins), lounge, dining, 
kitchen, bath., sep. w.c., elec., h.w., central 
heating; to be let on Jease £350 p.a. excl., low 
rates, possessic View by appointment. 

DAWFORD Estates LTD., Chantry House, 
Hurstpierpoint. Tel. 3152, ) 

‘ 


eee 


AGRICULTURAL 
_ CONSULTANTS 


BUYING A FARM? 
SELLING A FARM? 
Do you make your farm pay? A critical sur- 
vey and report on your present farm economy? 
~ Consult: j 
THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, 
Bath (Tel. 3747 and 61294). 


_ BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


§, RHODESIA. Vumba, Umtali. 350 acre 

*in Vumba Mountains. Excellent fo 
deciduous fruit, forestry, cattle. Alt. 5,00) 
feet, scenery superb, very healthy. Abun 
dant water on lower portion. 30 acres estd 
wattle plantation. Umtali and railway 15 m 
Good bdg. sites.—Apply ADVERTISER, P.O 
Bikita, Southern Rhodesia. 


Estate Agents | 


SOUP HERN RHODESIA. If you ar 

contemplating settling in this land ¢ 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOAR! 
oF EXECUTORS, LTD, (Established 1895), Bo: 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms 
Businesses. Investment and House availabl« 
Our Real Estate Department will be please 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other se! 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY OR: 
AND VALUERS 


BERKSHIRE. Approx. 20 acres, Farm 
Market Garden and Nurseries also Land- 
scape Garden Contractor’s Business including 


takings over £5,000, audited. accounts. 
26 miles London, good accommodation. 


£6,500 (£3,000 could remain).—Box 997. 
MEVAGISSEY— ST. AUSTELL MAIN 
ROAD. Old Manor Quest House (10 
bedrooms) together with 21 acres T.T 
Attested Farm. Speciality, pedigree pig 
breeding. £700 net profit guest house. 
£1,000 net profit pig breeding. Caravan 
licence for 20. R.V. £70. Price £9,500. All 
in perfect order.—HrpLEY M “ROWSE 
Auctioneer, 2 Grants Walk, St ‘Austell, 
Cornwall (Tel. St. Austell 86D. ‘ 


_____ MORTGAGES 


MoETGAGEs. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 
7 ats, Factories, Town & Country Houses, 

=, ,ALLACK Storr & Co., Lrp., 37. Mitre 

Street, London, £.C.3, std. 1806.” 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cow 
try.—Pretry & Eviis, Amersham (Tel. 27) 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206) 
BERKs, BUCKS, and surrounding Cot 
ties. Town and Country Properties 0! 
types.—MArTIN & POLE (incorporatin 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Rea 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at aa 
1c” 


Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTR 
—Agents: Stainrs & Co. (Hst. 1892 


Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. k 


DIRECTORY CONTINUED PAGE 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS | 

CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 

Pages 467-469 All other classified 
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THE HON. MRS. NICHOLAS HOPKINSON 


of the Hon. Nicholas Henry Eno Hopkinson, only son of Lord Colyton 
of Netherton Hall, Farway, Devon, and Fiona Margaret Munro, only 
and Lady Munro, of Lindertis, Kirriemuir, Angus 


The marriage took place recently 
and of the late Mrs. Hopkinson, 
daughter of Sir Torquil Munro, Bt., 
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SCIENCE AND LANDSCAPE 


RIVATE industry could build a good new 
Pp town but for the sacred cow of agri- 
culture,’ an American sociologist told 
an audience of English architects recently. Mr. 
Geoffrey Clark quoted the phrase in his address 
to the Town and Country Planning Summer 
School at Oxford this week, as instancing ‘“‘the 
blinded eye of the utter town-bred being”’ to the 
vital need of the contrast between cultivated 
country and industrial town. In contra- 
distinction, this Dorset doyen of planning 
argued convincingly that “‘Farming Britain is 
the real basis upon which the rural planner 
must build.” The land is alive and has to be 
looked after; therefore the long-term proba- 
bility is that it will be national policy to main- 
tain its full cultivation. Planners, he-empha- 
sised, must be careful not to spread unwisely 
into areas where it is the farmer who has the 
best chance of making the fullest use of the 
soil, and of modern science, through breeding, 
cropping and fertilising developments. 

But in putting forward those refreshingly 
sane values as the surest foundation for the 
Britain of the future, Mr. Clark was equally 
objective on the inevitable change in our land- 
scape’s character, so long as the nation is 
engaged “‘in the ferocious battle for survival 
and trade.”’ It is a matter of contrasting scales: 
“Industrial England is working on a world scale, 
while Rural England remains within the old 
island scale.” Mr. Clark evidently despairs of 
preserving artificially the lovely ideal land- 
scapes created and controlled in landed aristo- 
cracy’s heyday. ““The process of rural industrial- 
isation should be allowed to proceed naturally 
and steadily,’ apart from areas excepted for 
their special beauty or character. (We think, 
in this connection, of the electrification scheme 
for a Dorset valley recently revoked.) But Mr. 
Clark distinguishes “‘rural industrialisation”’ (on 
the old island scale) from large-scale industries 
enticed to the country from their normal town 
settings. Unfortunately, this must be the great 
danger to the still coloured counties, produced 
by the new nuclear power stations established 
in remote places. Another factor, of potential 
help or danger accordingly as it is handled, is 
the forthcoming release of land by the Services, 
following Mr. Sandys’s cuts. It is of great 
importance that these former aerodromes and 
camps should not be thrown on the speculative 
market (as some are already said to have been), 
but be dealt with in the first instance by the 
county council concerned, according to local 
requirements and the dispositions of its plan. 

For it is, Mr. Clark believes, the county 
councils that have succeeded to the planning 
and controlling responsibilities of the great 
estate owners, and that can discharge them 
with the closest regard for local needs and 
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susceptibilities, rather than the ministries at one 
end of the scale, and the smaller councils at the 
other. In the picture that he envisages of the 
future partnership—vot union or marrlage— 
of world-scale science and island-scale country, 
it is vital that the contrast should be firmly, 
even drastically, maintained. He instanced the 
new oil refineries necessitated at Milford Haven. 
“There is no doubt that here will be developed 
a big industrial port, sited, as it were, by nature 
herself; and he believes that good will come 
of it, “provided development is not allowed to 
spread its tentacles into that glorious, curious, 
sea-swept, beloved area’’ that is the remainder 
of the Pembrokeshire National Park. County 
councils of uncommon vigour and vision and a 
National Park Authority (as Mr. Clark agrees) 
with greater resources than at present will be 
required if they are successfully to hold the 
visual balance between the forces of scientific 
industry and an even semi-industrialised agri- 
cultural economy. 


FINCHES IN THE RAIN 


NLY the finches were gay, 
Breaking away 
From the drenching hedge in a bright 
Chirrup of flight. 
Only their niovement was song, 
Skipping along, 
Flourish and eloquent dart 
Speaking my heart. 


J. PHOENICE. 


ART VALUES FOR ESTATE DUTY 


ee works of art became acceptable in 
satisfaction of death duties (by the Finance 
Acts of 1953 and 1956) difficulties have inevit- 
ably been experienced in agreeing their value as 
between executors and the Board of Inland 
Revenue and Treasury. The Chancellor has 
therefore been well advised to set up a small 
committee of independent arbiters to advise in 
cases of dispute. Lord Rockley, its chairman 
(who alone has been named so far), is profes- 
sionally a banker, privately a connoisseur, and 
a distinguished amateur gardener by inherit- 
ance. The committee will have no easy task, 
but its powers should generally command con- 
fidence from both parties. Another clarification 
announced concerns works offered which have 
previously been exempted. It had become the 
parsimonious practice of galleries to offer for 
such a work only the amount that would have 
remained to the owner had he sold it publicly 
and paid the accumulated duty, so that there 
was no incentive for him to offer it to the 
nation. In future the vendor of an exempted 
object to a national collection will be charged 
75 per cent. of the duty only, so that he thereby 
stands to gain a quarter of that amount. This 
alteration actually does no more than sanction 
the most recent usage, which has already 
encouraged accessions to the public collections. 


SLOT MACHINES IN THE COTSWOLDS 


| ieee recently the Gloucestershire village 
of Bourton-on-the-Water would have been 
described truthfully as quiet, although, with a 
population of 1,700, Bourton is no hamlet. 
The Automobile Association tells its vast mem- 
bership that Bourton is “delightfully situated 
on the River ‘Windrush, which is crossed by 
miniature bridges.’’ There, too, are to be found 
charming examples of that “cottage in the Cots- 
wolds” which inspires the romantic novelists, 
Altogether it is a typical fragment of the 
English scene as Britons overseas like to re- 
member it and as the vast majority of English 
people wish it to be preserved. Certainly the 
attractions of Bourton remain as the guide 
books describe them, but recent events there 
are disturbing. First, the Parish Council 
resigned in a body as the most effective protest 
against the decision of the Gloucestershire 
County Council to allow vehicles to have access 
to pleasant ways beside the river. Now the 
harmony of the scene has been destroyed by 
the appearance in the village of a battery of 
vividly painted slot machines retailing chew- 
ing gum, soft drinks, postcards and cigarettes. 
The machines do so brisk a trade that the 
array seems almost certain to increase. A 


‘close on 7 million tons of grain should be 


profitable season at Bourton may 
to the intensification of this form of 
in similar beauty spots which attract 
numbers of visitors. Apparently, ple 
law, which forbids much that is disfiguring 
not clear in relation to slot machines. If 

opinion does not satisfy the Gloucestershir 
County Council that they have power to 

then surely the menace is one that should 
the county councils everywhere to. 
energetically for an amendment of the law. 


GRAIN HARVEST 


AINSTORMS and high winds in Aug 
take a considerable toll of the gr 
harvest, but the losses last month were rn 
serious in most places. The delay with mer) 
and machines all set for harvesting was anno: 
ing, but thanks to the plant breeders Bri 
farmers now grow varieties of barley and wheaj} 
which will stand up to rough weather very m 
better than the kinds which their fathers w 
accustomed to grow. Proctor barley, for i 
stance, is carried on a stiff stem and stan 
much better than Plumage Archer or Sp 
Archer, which were inclined to bury their heads) — 
in heavy rain and high winds. The same is tr 
of the French wheat Cappelle Desprez, whie 
is now widely grown on the more fertile soils 
East Anglia and the southern counties. Du 
the past week the combine harvesters have bee: 
at work in this wheat. There are patches 
laid corn, but working slowly the combine y 
pick up the crop, and remarkably little of the f 
grain is lost» The fortnight of bad weath 
which intervened after the start of the harves' 
in England has probably cost farmers and the 
country one to two hundredweights of grain tolf 
the acre. The oats cut early and stooked have} 
in some places sprouted, and there will be lost 
grain in this crop too. But with a total grain} 
acreage of 5,700,000 acres in England and} 
Wales and another million acres in Scotland). 


harvested if the weather behaves in a reason- 
ably kindly way for the next fortnight. 


TASTE IN VEGETABLES 


HOSE misguided people who make exag-} 

gerated claims for the superiority of farm-}) 
yard manure over artificial fertilisers would do} 
well to study the results of a trial recently 
carried out in London after an argument 
between the representative of a fertiliser 
manufacturer and a gourmet believing im 
the. superiority of manure-fed vegetables. It 
is reported in The Grower that on land which 
had not previously been cultivated six kinds | 
of vegetables were grown, each in three batches |} 
—with farm-yard manure, with a balanced fers | 
tiliser followed by a nitrogenous dressing, and | 
with no extra feeding. The resulting produce || 
was tasted, under numbers, by a panel. On 
average, both fertiliser and manure-grown 
vegetables received 35 per cent. of the votes, | 
and untreated ones 30 per cent. However, the | 
ratings for the individual vegetables varied | 
considerably. Unfed raw lettuce and carrots 
were not liked at all, but French beans without | 
extra food were preferred, while manured ones | 
were voted unpalatable. Raw carrots from the 
manured plot were preferred, but the preference | 
was much less marked when the carrots were 
cooked. With cabbage, potato and radish the — 
preferences were not significantly different. A — 
test with tomatoes, no samples of which were © 
grown without food, showed a distinct prefer- — 
ence for the artificially fed; if the tomatoes 
are taken into the analysis, the total balance 
swings to 43 per cent. in favour of artificials 
and 33 per cent. for manure. It is a pity that 
the gourmet’s individual preferences were not 
published separately. Though a test based on 
taste, and a small one at that, cannot rank © 
alongside the chemical analyses and controlled 
experiments which have proved that, other 
things being equal, the healthy growth of a 
plant depends on the correct balance of nu- 
trients supplied to it in whatever form, this 
little tasting match is worth recording for one 
reason only. It can have no scientific impor- 
tance whatever, but it is precisely the kind of 
evidence that is so often put forward by the 
“muck and mystery” school. 
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*#/| XHE other day someone with whom I had 
. brief acquaintance told me that he was off 
r to see a sheep-dog trial, and I jokingly 
\igested that before he knew where he was he 
ald be buying a dog and keeping sheep. I 
§ surprised to see him on the following day 
ih a tiny collie pup at his heels, He seemed 
have fallen in love with the breed and, al- 
mugh he didn’t say he was thinking of buying 
ne sheep, he proudly told me that his dog 
s the son of a champion. 
| I looked forward to meeting the dog- 
icier the next day. The pup was exactly 
ven weeks old and I once reared a spaniel pup 
mm the age of six. Mine was to be a gun-dog, 
d kept out of doors from the beginning, but 
/; the first night of its stay it was allowed to 
|| housed in a wash-house. Before daylight 
was sleeping in a back bedroom with the pup 
a box on the floor and one arm half frozen 
I did my best to fondle it and make up for 
je loss of its mother. My spaniel pup went to 
Je kennel the next night, well-wrapped up 
id with a hot-water bottle to keep it company, 
seem to remember. 
* * * 
XX 7HEN I ran into the owner of the collie 
pup again he looked rather haggard and 
orn. The family had taken it in relays to 
se and play foster-parent to the pup. A hot- 
later bottle, but not an aspirin, had been pro- 
ided at length, but everyone was dreading the 
‘cond night. I suggested a sleeping pill, and 
ymeone who overheard my remark offered a 
are that seemed to have the merit of being 
“naginative. A pup can be kept quiet, it seems, 
y being given a hot-water bottle wrapped in 
blanket. Rolled in the blanket with the bottle 
here should be an alarm clock. The muffled 
ick of the clock is supposed to lead the miser- 
ble pup into believing that he can hear the 
ieartbeat of his mother. 
| Does it work? I cannot say, for I have not 
ried it. The man with the collie pup thought 
lis leg was being pulled. Perhaps it was. It 
jeemed to me that the regulator of the alarm 
night be set to make the clock tick at the same 
‘ate as the heartbeat of a sleeping dog, but 
yur informant had nothing to say to 
jhis and the owner of the pup muttered some- 
hing about having a tape-recording made of 
doth the snores and heartbeats of the mother 
and the recording played over and over all 
‘aight. Here, I think, we are back to the baby- 
sitting device which consists of a microphone 
left in the baby’s cot and a wire to the wireless 
or television set. Much better to give the 
‘puppy, if not the baby, half an aspirin. 
| * * 


tet 
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| * 

| FRIEND of mine who is very fond of 
| dogs found himself in a quandary about 
|putting his pet in a kennel or taking it to his 
\daughter’s school on speech day and leaving it 
jin his car where it might do more than a little 
damage. The dog was persuaded to take an 
aspirin and a tablespoonful of brandy, but had 
‘to be bribed with a plate of mince dressed, in 
‘sheer desperation, with several helpings of 
cream. Some dogs are extraordinarily immune 
‘to strong drink and sedatives. None of this 
‘unusual diet had the slightest effect.. The.dog 
remained as lively as ever. She didn’t rip up 
the upholstery, but there wasn’t an inch of 
glass in the car she hadn’t obscured with her wet 
nose. I hardly dared suggest that she had never 
stopped licking her lips all afternoon. When 
I saw her later I’ll swear she hiccoughed audibly! 

* * 
* 

B my time I have worried about all sorts of 
\A things, from timber beetles to dry rot. In 
fact, I am accused of having a phobia about 
bugs and insects in general. I hurry to destroy 
beetles and wasps and bring down all kinds of 
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STANDING GUARD: A DONKEY AND HER FOAL 


breakable ornaments in the process. Sometimes 
it is suggested that I am prepared to ruin my 
home for a queen wasp, but this is not true. I 
am just a little over-enthusiastic and not always 
capable of a sure aim when hot after the latest 
threat to our roof tree or marmalade stock. It 
is the duty of the man of the house to drive out 
the invading enemy, the mouse, rat, wasp or 
beetle. I must be honest and say that the rat 
hasn’t shown up yet. Not so long ago, however, 
I was told that a mouse had rushed in when the 
front door was opened and had gone straight 
upstairs and into one of the bedrooms. I reached 
for a stick and rushed in the direction taken by 
the mouse. He had no chance of escape, I knew 
that, and I found him sheltering between the 
top of the bed and the wall. My fury melted. 
I couldn’t do a thing about him. He was a 
field-mouse, a vegetarian, an out-doorsman like 
myself. While I was debating what to do, he 
rushed downstairs again and went back into the 
garden. I had a hard job convincing everyone 
that he had departed and that he was a field- 
mouse. The latter distinction wasn’t appreci- 
ated. Doesn’t the field-mouse steal the peas, 
nibble the carnations, eat bulbs, steal chicken 
food, and so on? I had nothing to say. 
* * 
* 
HIS business of enemies, such as woodworm 
and clothes moths, occupies my mind 
mainly when I run across those disturbing 
advertisements showing wood being reduced to 
dust and carpets perforated by outsized beetle 
and moth larvae. Normally, I lie low and think of 
more profitable things. If I think of insects 
hatching, they are usually sedges or olives, and 
once in a while the may fly, which I have never 
fished. I was, however, rash enough to mention 
the clothes moth not long ago (it feasted upon 
my bathing suit, I have since discovered) and 
this brought a letter from an entomologist, who 
wrote: “An interesting thing about the clothes 
moths is that what we call the Common Clothes 
Moth, Tineola bisselliella, is not now nearly as 
important as a devastator of wool and feathers 
as the Brown House Moth, Borkhausema 
pseudospretella, and this. latter species infests a 
wide variety of materials from food-stuffs in-the 
pantry to stored woollen blankets, corks in wine 
bottles and leather bindings of books, in addi- 
tion, of course, to carpets. Then there are the 
carpet beetles of the genera Attagenus and 
Anthrenus which seem to be far more common 
to-day than a few years ago, and hardly a day 
passes without specimens of these beetles being 
sent in to us for identification.”’ 
My reaction is to reach for the brandy 
bottle, to inspect the cork. From now on all 
moths are brown! Carpet beetles, indeed! 


Where do these things come from? I hope that 
the brown moth with a taste for wine-bottle 
corks can’t manage to gnaw through foil. The 
bottles in my bin have all got foil covers over 
the corks. The first sign of an attack and I shall 
be forced to take the obvious way out, and 
consume the entire contents of the cellar, 
Perhaps this would bring relief from further 
anxiety at the same time! 


* * 
ae 


N interesting account of a tussle between 

a lizard and a thrush came to me from 
a reader the other day. I often see lizards on 
the heathery slopes of the hills round about. 
They are incredibly fast, and one has to be very 
patient to see them at close quarters, I find. 
There was a time when I listened to tales of the 
red-bellied lizard said by some old Welsh people 
to have a poisonous bite. I had noticed the red- 
bellied one, and when scrambling about in 
stony places I hoped I would never put my 
hand upon him, but I was mistaken or misled 
about him. The red-bellied lizard is the male of 
the common lizard and is quite harmless. I am 
not sure just how big the gape of a lizard is. 
Could it bite the finger of a man’s hand? It 
can evidently grasp the beak of a bird. 

The writer of the following letter leaves 
no doubt as to the lizard’s ability to defend it- 
self. I imagine that the thrush was the aggres- 
sor. “ Passing the front garden of a small house 
a few days ago,”’ says the author, who lives at 
Bournemouth, “and hearing what I thought 
was two birds fighting, I stepped inside to find 
a thrush struggling in the grass with what proved 
to be a lizard. The bird kept flying in and out 
of some bushes with the lizard grasping the 
bird’s beak in its mouth. Despite the bird’s 
efforts to dislodge the lizard it was only when 
I got quite close that they parted. The lizard 
was about five inches long and the thrush 
appeared to be fully grown. I am wondering 
what would have been the end of the struggle 
if I had not appeared on the scene.” 


* * 
* 


IZARDS, I believe, have no great capacity 
-for large morsels of food and have difficulty 
in dealing with a large caterpillar. This 
one might have maintained its hold until 
the bird died. The teeth are very small and 
cone-shaped, and perhaps the reptile found 
it almost impossible to let go once it had 
fastened its jaws on the taper of the thrush’s 
bill. As it was near the sea in Hampshire, this 
may have been the sand lizard, which I have 
not yet come across and which may have a 
bigger gape and more formidable teeth than 
the common lizard. 
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LONDON IN A GASCON FIELD 


AN one look for London in a Gascon field, 
Gg or for Hastings in the foothills of the 
Pyrenees? Has Leybourne in Kent been 
transplanted to the neighbourhood of Bordeaux? 
The accompanying photographs provide the 
answer. It is a curious irony of history that 
Hastings in Sussex, best remembered by 
Englishmen as the place where the Norman 
army landed in 1066, should later have given its 
name to a market town planted alongside the 
Gave de Pau just before that river joins the 
Adour. It is even more curious that a town 
named after England’s capital city should have 
declined into a scatter of farms, a church and 
a mill. 

Many English tourists will ve used the 
road from Biarritz eastwards along the edge of 
the Pyrenees to Carcassonne and “the Mediter- 
ranean. In the little town of Peyrehorade their 
eye may have caught the road-sign by the 
bridge (Fig. 1) and have had a strange feeling 
that the French word was somehow familiar, 
South-western France rivals the U.S.A. and 
Canada for the number of well-known town 
names from other parts which have been trans- 
planted. If the U.S.A. has its New York, its 
new Leeds and its new Birmingham, Gascony 
can offer its Barcelonne (Barcelona), its Geaune 
(Genoa) and its Fleurance (Florence). But these 
towns are not mushroom growths of the last 
century; they were created, that is, deliberately 
planted, in the late 13th and early 14th centuries. 

The christening of a town after some other 
town’s name was rather like naming a child after 
a statesman or a politician: it was hoped that 
the new town might display some of the virtues 
which had been proved to go with the old name. 

“In branded products a good deal depends on 
the name. In Hertfordshire, where the Knights 
Templars founded a town on the North 
Road in open country, they showed the same 
ambition. They called their town Baghdad, 
although the tongues of Hertfordshire have 
long since smoothed the strange eastern word 
into the acceptable form of Baldock. ~ 

The same sort of transmutation has taken 
place at the French Hastings. It does not do 
to ask for Hastings, even in a. Sussex accent; 
your tongue must get round to ’As-tang, with 
a firmly dropped H. Hastingues was one of 
more than ninety towns which came into being 
as a result of the deliberate acts of two English 
kings, Edward I and Edward II. These new 
towns, or bastides, were modest projects, of the 
size of a small country market town and were 
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1.—SIGNPOST TO HASTINGUES 
WITH NAMES OF 


designed to do many of the things which a 
country market town still does in England and 
France, particularly the exchange of agricul- 
tural produce grown in the locality for the 
manufactures of other towns and other coun- 
tries. In Gascony the principal locz ee crop was 


the grape, and there was a very ac Laie e trade in» 


wine between this part of the king’s ands and 
England. 

As Duke of Aquitaine, Edward I not only 
possessed land of his own in France but was 
feudal overlord of the lands of many _ local 
magnates. The planting of towns was not con- 
fined to the royal estates. For some of the new 
towns the king entered into an agreement with 
one of his Gascon vassals who could give the 
land at a promising site; the king provided 
some of the capital and shared in the proceeds. 
At Hastingues in 1289 the bargain was struck 
with the Abbot of Arthus, who owned a con- 
venient hill-top site overlooking the river, 
rather as at New Winchelsea Edward I had been 
forced to buy out the interests of the lord of 


9,_HASTINGUES: “THE ARCADED HOUSE- FRONTS, OR CORNIERES, OF THE 
MEDIEVAL MARKET-PLACE, PART OF WHICH CAN BE SEEN ON THE RIGHT 


ONE OF THE BASTIDES OR MARKET TOW 
ENGLISH ORIGIN FOUNDED IN FRANCE BY EDWARD 1) | 


Iham before he could erect his new town All 
the hilltop overlooking the Sussex estuary. TI 
agreements to found towns and the privileg| 
given to them were duly entered by the roy: 
clerks at Westminster and survive on 4 
Gascon Rolls at the Public Record Offic! 
Chancery-lane, London. I recently had the pleas}; 
ure of presenting a copy of his town’s chazteml 
the maive of the commune at Hastingues, 74g 
there is no original surviving in France. 1 

The trade in wine between the ports ¢ 
Gascony and the ports of England created clo i" 
economic ties between the two countries, an) 
there was a colony of English administrator! 
merchants and soldiers always resident 1) 
Gascony. It was one of these men, Jean ‘dj 
Hastings, who as Edward I’s seneschal of Gas} 
cony carried out the negotiations for the found} 
ing of Hastingues and after whom the tow! 
was named, although any local merchant whi 
had had dealings with English sea-captains 0i 
the strand at Bordeaux would have heard 
Hastings itself. 

The founders or co-founders of these na 
towns had hopes of profiting in more than o 
way. From the rents paid for the urban hous 
and shops they would get more than if the sam 
land were still under crops or remained heath 0} 
pasture. In addition, they would share in 
commercial prosperity of the market town bi 
their share in the tolls of markets and fairs. B 
widening the marketing facilities for the loca 
produce they would also increase rural pros 
perity, including that of their own agricultural 
estates in the countryside which the town served! 
Indeed, the creation of new towns in the Gascon 
countryside became almost a matter of com, 
petition in prestige. Only a few miles separate 
some of the bastides, and across the frontier— 
which was never very stable—the French king 
and his vassals were also making towns. Five 
miles from Hastingues is Sorde, founded in 1290 
by the Abbot of Sorde and the King of France; 
five miles farther is La Bastide Villefranche, 
built between 1292 and 1302 by the widow of 
the Count of Foix. 

The word bastide simply meant a building 
project (bdtiv), and the franche is a reminder of 
another essential ingredient of these towns: their 
inhabitants were free (franche), absolved from 
the feudal obligations borne by men who still 
lived in rural manors. The founders of towns 
hoped to recruit their townspeople from the 
ambitious and discontented tenants of country 
manors. A town and its freedom were im- 
mensely attractive to those who had ambitions 
to be craftsmen, tradesmen or merchants and 
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#> from the beck and call of the manor. The foundation charter some- 
@ies provided that no villein from the founders’ estates would be 
4 wed to come to the town to settle: it was hoped to poach recruits from 
©) lands of other lords. 

' If the foundation of these little market towns speaks of great com- 
#rcial optimism and an expanding local agriculture, their street plans 
§-ak of the act of deliberate plantation by which they were created. 
‘ lage streets are not often straight and when they cross one another they 
« not often do so at right angles. But the streets of the new towns, like 
*> building plots themselves, have a severe rectangularity, admitting 
icves and twists only when the edge of a hilltop or the bend of a river- 
ink compels them. In the centre of the town an open space, again a 
ittangle, was left for a market-place; near by another rectangle was 
‘signed for church and churchyard. Between the houses there was a 
\trow gap to take a drain for the eave-drip (Fig. 4). 

| Another striking feature of the French bastides is the covered way in 
jt of the shops on all four sides of the market-place. The nearest 
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1.—HASTINGUES: THE ANDROYNE, OR GAP BETWEEN HOUSES AS A GUTTER FOR ROOF-DRIP, ORDAINED WHEN THE 


BUILDING PLOTS WERE SET OUT IN 1303. 


a 


RONT OF THE SHOPS 


English equivalent is the Rows at Chester, but the French arcades 
(corniéves) are at ground-floor, not first-floor, level. In the very few 
bastides which have prospered in modern times the corniéves have become 
like shopping arcades with ferro-concrete and neon lighting. The market- 
place of Libourne is seen in Fig. 3. Libourne was named after another 
seneschal of Edward I, Roger de Leybourne, who was a Kent landowner 
with his own castle among the orchards (Fig. 7) at Leybourne. Very 
few of Edward I’s plantations have been as fortunate as Libourne. Some 
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(Right) 5—LIBOURNE: A STREET THAT IS STILL AS STRAIGHT AS WHEN 
IT WAS LAID OUT IN 


1270 
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6.—LIBOURNE: THE GATES OF THE TOWN. (Right) 
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7,_LEYBOURNE, IN KENT: THE CASTLE OF ROGER DE LEYBOURN 


WHO LAID OUT LIBOURNE FOR EDWARD-1I 


are still local market centres, with the market- 
place and coyniéves packed with stalls one day 
a week, but others are in the last stage of decay, 
even as villages. In La Parade, for example, 
set on a cliff top overlooking the River Lot, 
fewer than half the building plots set out in 1267 
are now inhabited. 

Hastingues, as the photographs show, has 
long since ceased to look like a market town, 
but its stagnating fortune in recent centuries 
has preserved much of the Edwardian town. 
Apart from the rectangular streets and the moat, 
there is a fine southern gate in stone with part 
of the town walls still attached. Some bastides, 
like Edward I’s town plantations in North 
Wales, were designed from the beginning to 
have castles and strong defences as well as 
market-places and building plots for shop- 
keepers, but many others were laid out with no 
defences: their place in the scheme of things 
was in the war of commercial competition. 
But Gascony had its periods of civil war and 
was deeply involved in the military conflicts of 
French and English kings. The building of 
Hastingues was delayed from 1289 to 1303 by 
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9.—LONDRES: THE WELL AND ONE OF THE TWO FARMS, WHICH ARE“ALL 


war, and other bastides were forced to petition 
for walls and gates to give refuge for their 
burgesses and the countryfolk in time of trouble. 

Hastings and Hastingues, Pavia and 
Pavie, Leybourne and Libourne, Florence and 
Fleurance: these pairs of names have been 
shown to be the product of history and town 
planting. What of London? The bastide of 
Londres (St. Etienne de Londres) was situated 
on a hill-top just off the main road from 


8.—SIGNPOST TO ST. ETIENNE DE 
LONDRES (LONDON) 


re 
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Bergerac to Marmande (now the N.133), fi 
miles south of Miramont (another bastide). 1) 
Londres element in the name is now modesj) 
concealed on the signpost by a letter L (Fig. | 
and Fig. 9 shows that Londres has lost | 
medieval glories even more than Hastingul) 
There is a hill-top church, an adjacent farm; 
watermill and a second farm near a windm 
tower which is almost overgrown by trees aij 
used as a pigeon-house. The owner was ki 
enough to cut down some of the trees so thi 
the iron-spiked medizval door and the co 
of-arms could be seen: that is, after she h 
overcome her suspicion of the foreigners w 
were looking for the streets of London amoj 
the well-laden plum trees of her orchards. | 
believe we found some. There are deeply-wo 
roadways crossing at right angles, similar 
those which can be seen in another desert¢ 
bastide, Roquepine (Dordogne). These det 
roads do not occur elsewhere locally and thé 
are an odd’ memorial to medieval Engli 
kings and seneschals to find in the fields | 
Agénais. 
Photographs: R. E. Glasscock. 


REMAIN OF THE ORIGINAL TOW! 


| 
/(ARDLY like to estimate the time I have 
Hoeat—or wasted?—through life searching 
ior rare plants or scarce plants or local 
its and not finding them. Of course, it is a 
ke searching for packets of needles, at any 
m| in the haystack—much ground, small 
@>ts. Also until you know a species well, you 
j@nt quite the feel of where it should be; 
“\cannot recognise at a glance the kind of 
pany and corner for the species within your 
a hly given and all-too-extensive area. 
'| Up-to-date, I think my worst trouble has 
/ 9) with fascinating (and for me quite damn- 
i) little ferns—moonwort and 
& gers tongue. I have found ferns 
“Whe mountain, ferns of the dell, 
is of the deep wood; but these 


lws—or is supposed to grow 
mia gulch not far from my 
joe. The gulch is fairly wide and 
tly long, an ancient slash into a 
5k escarpment, with wooded 
es and a grassy floor. 
| The exact spot where the 
@ier’s tongue is supposed to show 
Welt every year, in a colony (I 
Hagine) a few inches high in the 
siss, has been marked for me on a 
7p; it has been described for me, 
@t once but several times, I have 
sirched not one year, but several 
jars, one after another; I have 
¢iuwled, I have divided the area 
dso squares, I have put my nose 
the grass, but never a single green 
‘ngue of a single adder have I dis- 
/;vered—there or elsewhere. I turn 
' the flora and read again what it 
ys about Ophioglossum vulgatum 
\p. vulgatum: “Native. Damp 
ass land... throughout the British 
les; rather common in England, 
Tales, and Ireland.’’ Not common 
1ough for me. 

My experiences with wild lily 
{ the valley—in one place, in one 
>unty, at least—have been much 
ff the same order, though a blos- 
pming lily of the valley does not 
xactly hide itself, by sight or scent, 
1 the way of moonwort or adder’s 
ongue. 
| By accident, in a Gloucester- 
hire domain, I encountered some- 
me else who liked wild flowers 
nd happened to be owner of the domain. We 
alked about Gloucestershire varieties; and she 
narked, or rather I marked under her instruc- 
ions, on a one-inch map, the whereabouts of a 
teep slope, not so far from the Severn, where, 
0 she said, wild lilies of the valley grew by the 
housand, among the crowded contour lines, 
he told me to mark another spot for the elu- 
ive little gagea, the small yellow star of Bethle- 
em, which comes into flower before the lily of 
he valley. 

The spring afterwards I searched for the 
agea, and never found it, going with a very 
ceptical farmer friend, who thought the outing 
vas not strictly necessary. But that is another 
ale. Two years went by before I had a chance 
o go and see the lilies of the valley. 

It would be easy. It would fulfil a long- 
tanding desire. Years and years ago I used to 
ream of a wood of wild lilies of the valley; but 
ever had I come near one—in England. In 
‘france, yes. The woods around Chantilly, for 
nstance, are carpeted with lilies of the valley, 
x the woods along the road from Versailles 
owards Rambouillet and Chartres. Drive along 
n May, the month of the liles of the valley, and 
mall boys and girls will be there at the road- 
ide holding out bunches to sell. In England 
he nearest I had come to these treasures of the 
pind, wild and not cabined in a garden, was 
arly in June, on the clints around Ingleborough, 
hat blessed mountain of rare flowers. I found 
he leaves, a little dry, rattling in the wind; I 


One of them, the adder’s tongue, 
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WILD LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


found a few shrivelled, dry blossoms, just 


enough to justify a self-satisfied tick against — 


Convallaria majalis in my old Bentham and 
Hooker. 

But now in May—a very perfect day, in the 
first fortnight in the month—four of us drove 
out when the lilies were certain to be in bloom, 
and to the place where they were certain to be 
found. We saw the glint of the Severn, we 
entered an enormous valley, we saw woods, we 
made for the slope indicated by my cross inked 
in among the contour lines and we searched, all 
four of us. And how we searched, up, down, 
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“A BLOSSOMING LILY OF THE VALLEY DOES NOT 
EXACTLY HIDE ITSELF, BY SIGHT OR SCENT, IN THE 
WAY OF MOONWORT OR ADDER’S TONGUE” 


across. No, not a “‘tway blade’’ of the leaf of 
liricon fancy—to use an older name for the 
plant; not a solitary white pearl, white bell, 
of a flower. 

Three or four hundred yards away we saw 
someone walking rapidly away round the enor- 
mous bulge of the hill, with a bunch in one 
hand; the bunch looked white, the bunch might 
have been. ... We never knew. Our only 
botanical pleasure was a fair abundance of that 
scarce Solomon’s seal which has an angled 
stem instead of a smooth one. But we 
knew this lily of the mountain from woods 
nearer home. 

This year we went again, determined if 
necessary to ask (always an indignity in flower- 
hunting, and one that gets queer answers) and 
if necessary to walk miles to and fro—particu- 
larly in the direction of the person with a white 
bunch. We passed our last May’s picnic place, 
a pull-in by a gate. We dropped down into the 
Grand Canyon. We asked. We asked twice, 
two different sets of people, grown-ups and 
children, just to provide a check, and prevent 
more chasing of wild geese when we wanted to 
chase wild lilies—and we discovered that the 
lilies grew just about two hundred yards from 
our old picnic place. We must have walked 
exceedingly near, twelve months before. 

Even this time we were a bit foxed, at 
first go, through over-confidence. We went 
back to the gate, we passed a man and a girl 
with a small bunch of lilies. We admired the 
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great view of clouds which threatened rain 
between bursts of sunshine. We passed a 
“tway blade”’ of lily of the valley leaf on the 
ground, and then seached too far along and too 
high up. We were in luck, though. We met 
someone out for an evening walk, asked 
ignominously a third time and within five 
minutes were scrambling over stones, and 
through scrub, down a steep slope pale green 
with lily of the valley leaves, and white here 
and there with their flowers. Now and again 
a delicious faint whiff came up to the nose. 

I remembered both a sentence in the flora 
and some of the instructions which 
had been first given to me. The flora 
said: “dry woods, mainly calcare- 
ous.’’ My original instructions had 
said a steep, very steep wooded 
slope, with loose stones. Here it was 
dry, wooded, stonily calcareous or 
calcareously stony with loose stones, 
and very steep. The lilies carpeted 
the steep slopes below bushes and 
trees, especially under whitebeam 
and wayfaring tree, the one now in 
leaf, the other in flower. Their 
neighbours in mixed company were 
a spurge and a sedge and sanicle and 
that Solomon’s seal I have men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps we were a little early. 
Perhaps the dry slope this year was 
too dry. Avoiding trail after trail 
of wood, we had to search for 
flowers hiding among the myriad 
leaves. But how sweet they were 
when found! How much smaller, 
more delicate and graceful (so it 
seemed to me) than cultivated lilies 
of the valley! Gardeners’ improve- 
ments do not always improve. Also 
how delightful the contrasts of tone : 
the pale green, almost butter or 
cream yellow, of the unopened bells 
above the white lower down the 
flowering stem! I was reminded of 
that green or green-tinged pallor a 
day or two later, looking in sunlight 
at the green tinge on the stones and 
statues of Salisbury Cathedral. 

The bells decide many of the 
names. Our lily of the valley we 
owe to the Song of Solomon—“ I am 
the Rose of Sharon, and the lily of 
the valleys.’ In some countries— 
Italy, Rumania, France, and I 
think Germany — lilies of the 
valley are sometimes called Lady’s tears or 
Mary’s tears, from tales that the first lily of the 
valley sprang either from the tears which the 
Virgin shed for her Son when she stood at the 
foot of the Cross, or from the tears wept by 
Mary Magdalene when she found the tomb 
empty after Christ’s Resurrection. 

“Lady’s tears’”’ is not unknown as a West 
Country name. Other English names are 
ladder to Heaven and linen buttons. Abroad 
names in various languages are equivalent to 
pearls, milk bells, angels’ bells. Some names 
are diminutives of extra affection, like the 
German Maiglockchen—little May bells. And 
there is hardly a name that does not suggest 
love and attention and delicacy. 7 

A Dorset name is innocents; a Dorset 
name, contrariwise, for Solomon’s seal, grow- 
ing, if you like, not so delicately, but with 
scarcely less grace and nicety of tone, is sow’s 
teats. Not quite fair; but then the acknow- 
ledged beauties get the applause, and Solomon’s 
seal has no scent. 

So far as we are concerned, on this side of 
the Channel, the variety or scarcity of truly wild 
lies of the valley only enhances the elegance, 
the scent, the aura. Or so it seems to me. 

How is it that knowing a plant means 
knowing it wild? And that knowing it only in the 
garden just means acquaintanceship, or know- 
ing only its reflection? So, I suppose, with 
leopards, tigers, zebras; all the difference 
between the jungle and the zoo. 
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Cup will be held next year between the 

Royal Yacht Squadron and the New York 
Yacht Club has excited all yachtsmen. This 
Blue Riband of the sailing world has rested 
in American hands ever since 1851, when it was 
first competed for, and it is high time that it 
crossed the Atlantic once more. A _ recent 
decision in the New York Supreme Court alter- 
ing the conditions of the race is the only thing 
that has made a new challenge possible. 
this revision of the rules a 65-foot waterline 
length was the minimum allowed for any 
challenger. This has now been reduced to 44 ft. 
—a considerable reduction, and one which 
brings the America’s Cup once more within the 
bounds of economic possibility. 

The prospect of this revival makes it a good 
moment for a consideration of the British 
yachting scene, both as it stands to-day, and in 
terms of its development over recent years. 
Generally speaking it can be said that yachting 
in this country has never looked healthier than 
it does at present. It is true that the great 


r | \HE news that a contest for the America’s 


yachts of the millionaires—like the J class, for 
instance—no longer grace the Solent waters, and 


YACHTING AT COWES IN 1894: 
NAVAHOE AND CALLUNA. 


it is equally true that the average size of both 
cruising and racing yachts is about half what it 
was even thirty years ago. But the number of 
owners and participants in the sport has more 
than doubled in these post-war years—mostly in 
the small cruiser and dinghy classes. A glance 
at any of the crowded south- and east-coast 
ports will reveal a larger collection of sailing 
craft than can be found in any other country in 
the world. It is right and proper that, as 
islanders, we should be seamen, but what is 
surprising is to find that—despite rising costs 
and the burden of taxation—we are even more 
“sea-conscious”’ in this atomic age than we were 
50 years ago in the hey-day of Edwardian 
prosperity. 

It is just 50 years since the foundations of 
modern yacht design were laid by the establish- 
ment of a set of international rules agreed to by 
all the European countries. R. E. Froude, a 
nephew of the great historian, accurately defined 
the main object of these rules when he said that 
the ideal yacht should combine “ habitability 
with speed.’’ Despite certain recent ocean 
racers of the light displacement type (which 
have tended to overlook the important question 
of “habitability’’) these have been the two 
determining factors in half a century of British 
yacht design. Before the acceptance of these 
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HALF A CENTURY OF BRITISH YACHT DESI 


By ERNLE BRADFORD 


rules yachts had tended to fall into two cat- 
egories, cruising yachts and racers: the former, 
slow, tubby and fairly comfortable; the latter, 
fast, narrow-beamed and very wet. 

The new rules had the desired effect and 
led to a type of vessel which was not only fast, 
but seaworthy and comfortable as well. The 
cutter (a single-masted vessel with two foresails) 
was the most favoured rig. If one could place a 
typical racing or cruising yacht of the period 
side by side with her modern successor, what 
differences would one notice first of all? Apart 
from her greater size, which is unimportant, 
being a matter of economics rather than of 
design, the weight of her gear and of her masts 
and spars would, I think, be the first thing to 
catch the eye. The large Oregon pine solid mast, 
the heavy solid gaff (the spar that supported the 
top of the old four-sided mainsail), the long 
bowsprit—these would be outstanding features. 
Then, where her successor has stainless steel 
rigging, one would notice the heavy weight of 
her wires, and the solid dead-eyes and lanyards 
in place of the modern bottle-screw or turn- 
buckle. Solidity and strength—particularly in 
the case of cruising boats—was the hall-mark. of 
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(Left to right) VALKYRIE, BRITANNIA, IVERNA, 
“The modern vessel would by comparison seem a flimsy 
craft ” 


that age. The modern vessel would by com- 
parison seem a flimsy craft, hardly suitable for 
racing off Cowes in winds above Force 4. Our 
fathers would have shuddered at the thought of 
racing the 26-ft. Samuel .Pepys across the 
Atlantic, 

The main changes in British yacht design 
over the past’50 years have been due to new 
techniques and the discoveries of modern 
aeronautical research. Yachting and yacht 
design have benefited, as have so many other 
activities, by the unceasing pressure of technical 
development during two wars. Fifty years ago 
the light alloy metals were unknown, the cal- 
culation of stresses and strains was in its infancy 
and the wind tunnel was undreamed of. 
Materials such as nylon for sails had not been 
discovered. Plastics, fibre-glass, and _ resin- 
bonded woods were not even a designer’s 
day-dream. 

Yet, despite these modern technical ad- 
vances, tradition inevitably affects so conser- 
vative a craft as that of the boat-builder. Its 
influence is most marked when one comes to 
consider the design of the hull. At the start of 
the century the narrow ‘‘plank-on-edge’’ boat, 
carrying a vast spread of canvas and rendered 
stable by a very heavy lead keel, predominated 
among racing craft. After the introduction of 
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the new rules the popularity of this type q 
declined, but even so British designers 

to favour a narrower-beamed boat than 
instance, the Americans. The American 
ence for a broad-beamed, shallow-dranj 
vessel was, of course, influenced by the c} 
ditions of their eastern seaboard, where a 
draught vessel was unsuitable. When addi 
draught was required for offshore sailing 
heavier wind and weather conditions, 
Americans obtained this by the use of the c 
board (a metal plate lowered from insid: 
hull to form an additional keel). Yet, even 
to-day, British designers have tended a 
shy of the centre-board, often giving as th 
reason the mechanical disadvantages of i 
problems involved. Although this may 
been true 50 years ago, it is no longer so 4 
the mechanical problems have long since | 
solved. 

A number of recent American victorie 
centre-board boats over conventional a 
keel boats has at last made our designers: 
to reconsider the problem. I have sailed in 
types of boats, and it is my opinion that, qu i 
apart from any considerations of racing, , 
broader beam of the centre-boarder sah 
greatly to the important aspect of “ha bf 
ability.* Wt 

The ‘outward shape of the modern yac 
began to crystallise in the ’30s with the wid 
spread adoption of the Bermudan rig. Althou 
there will always be some who will regret @ 
passing of the gaff, there can surely be no 0 
to-day who can deny the many advantages-} 
particularly in windward work—of the Bef 
mudan rig. The principal way in which tl} 
Bermudan differs from the gaff rig is that th} 
mainsail is triangular in shape, and the n 
considerably taller. Apart from its mechan 
advantages, it is simpler and lighter to handlij 
and, although I have owned two gaff-rigge 
boats, I would never choose one again. ; 

With the disappearance of the gaff, al 
the new design of sails—with particular refe 
ence to the fore triangle (the area of the fo: 
sails)—the bowsprit was also eliminated, T 
loss has been purely an aesthetic one; th 
billowing expanse of great headsails was A | 
wonderful sight. But what man who has ev 
clung to a quivering bowsprit in a hard thrasl 
to windward can regret its disappearance? TH 
was at times, like those that the legendary 
mariner, with “every finger a | 
was really needed. 

The ’30s were dominated by the fabulous ! 
class, with their average waterline of 86 ft. anc 
their towering pyramids of canvas. Designe 
principally for the big-class racing at Cowes, and}, 
for the numerous unsuccessful attempts ft 
retrieve the America’s Cup, the J class really} 
stand somewhat outside the main stream o 
British yachting. But in them was evolve l, 
through the brilliance of such designers as the’ 
late Charles E. Nicholson in England and 
Francis Herreshoff in America, one of the most 
beautiful sailing vessels the world has ever seen. 
No one who can remember them leaning across} 
the Solent waters like summer clouds can fail to 
understand why yachts have been called the, 

“poetry of naval architecture.”’ | 

Unfortunately, a defect in the rule govern-) 
ing the J class resulted in their masts and rigging 
not being up to the same seaworthy standard as | 
their hulls. In a wind speed of 20 m.p.h. (Force 
4-5 on the Beaufort scale, in which a modern 
ocean racer would not dream of reefing) the 
J class yachts were always losing their masts. 
This was due to the fact that they were so fast— 
their speed through the water would be about 
10 knots—that the stress on mast and rigging — 
was then equivalent to a 30-knot wind. 

In any consideration of the changes in 
yacht design over the past 50 years it must 
always be borne in mind that the yacht stems 
from the working boat. But what is most 
noticeable about the modern yacht is that she 
has now evolved into a type of sailing vessel 
which could no more be taken for a working 
boat than could a pekingese for a gun-dog. This 


bio say that the modern yacht has become 
jd, but rather that its specific functions 
| at last been realised. 

) British yacht design, which for a long time 
= assisted by the excellence of its working- 
| prototypes, finally came to be hindered 
_ @er than helped by a predilection for working- 
tf: types. An instance of this is afforded by 
‘Bristol Pilot cutter, one of the most success- 
jitypes of working boat ever built. The 
_f tol cutter, designed for carrying pilots out to 
“ting merchantmen in the Bristol Channel, 
| gaft-rigged, fairly beamy to make her 
)fortable in those awkward seas, and deep- 
jaghted. She was an excellent seaboat, and 
| plenty of accommodation below, with the 
qult that many of them were converted into 
hts. Pilot cutter lines were also copied in 
te a lot of new construction. But the defects 
this type were that, although quite fast to 
yidward, they were slow to go about, and their 
eral construction was heavier and more 
jobersome than was necessary in a true yacht. 
ving myself owned a Bristol Pilot cutter, I 
dw that there is no boat in which I would 
re happily sit out a gale—they heave to and 
|e like sea-birds—but that for racing, or even 
tcruising, they obviously cannot compare with 
yoat specifically designed for these purposes. 

|| Their influence, and that of other types of 
jrking boats, such as the Falmouth Quay 
| jnt, was good for British design up to a point 
“(ring the inter-war years. But the drawback 
i's that, by harking back to these traditional 
jyles, British designers and builders tended to 
/€ overtaken by the American school, who 
‘re thinking of yachts purely in terms of 
jeasure boats, designed to “‘go as fast as pos- 
‘ple, as comfortably as possible.’ For this 
a ble perhaps, the “‘dear, deacd| bowsprit days” 
‘/nded to linger on in England long after the 
 »wsprit, together with deadeyes and lanyards, 
‘id elsewhere been relegated to the sphere of 
" \e maritime museum. 

With the disappearance of the bowsprit, 
all design also underwent modifications; 
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IN THE SOLENT IN MAY, 1934. 
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THE ENDEAVOUR, ONE OF THE FAMOUS J CLASS YACHTS, 
“In them was evolved one of 
the most beautiful sailing vessels the world has ever seen ” 
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for one thing, the 
spoon bow (its name 
exactly describes its 
shape) began to give 
way to the typical 
modern, clean, sharp 
bow with a moderate 
overhang. The cutter, 
while still remaining the 
standard rig in the big 
class, began to yield 
among cruising and 
ocean racing men to the 
ketch (a two-masted 
vessel with the smaller, 
or mizzen mast set for- 
ward of the helmsman’s 
position). This was not 
unnatural, for the ketch 
rig had proved itself 
time and again the 
most easily workable 
under all conditions. 
The modern tendency 
for ocean racing vessels 
to change to yawl rig is 
principally governed by 
the fact that the yawl’s 
mizzen sail has been 
“untaxed’’ in terms of 
handicapping, and the yawl has, therefore, had 
an advantage over its sister rig, the ketch. (In 
the yawl the mizzen mast is set right aft, 
behind the helmsman.) 

As an all-purpose rig, whether for cruising 
or racing, the ketch is probably the finest that 
has yet been evolved. Perhaps the most beauti- 
ful fore-and-aft rig of all, the schooner, has been 
little used by British designers, -and it is not 
difficult to see why. The schooner, with its two 
large masts and almost equally divided sails, is 
a good deal slower to windward than the cutter, 
ketch, or yawl, and is really only suitable -for 
Trade Wind conditions, whereas around the 
British eoast so much of the work is bound to 
be to windward. In the West Indies, on the 
other hand, the schooner 
rig is almost ideal. 

Fifty years ago the 
yacht designer and 
builder had a limited 
choice of materials, but 
the position to-day is 
very different. Al quali- 
ty yachts would then 
have been teak planked, 
and second-quality 
yachts of pitch-pine, on 
oak frames. But the 
modern designer has, 
apart from traditional 
materials, a choice of 
steel, double-skin ma- 
hogany, aluminium or 
even fibre-glass. Fibre- 
glass is a _ post-war 
development which has 
so far been more or less 
confined to small eraft 
and dinghies, but it is 
almost certain that fibre- 
glass yachts will be- 
come common within 
the next ten or fifteen 
years. The method of 
construction is particu- 
larly suitable for build- 
ing “Class” yachts— 
a considerable number 
can be made from one 
mould—and it is in this 
sphere that one may 
expect to see fibre-glass 
make most headway. 

Aluminium is 
another material which 
has also come to the 
fore in recent years. It 
has all the advantages 
of resistance to corro- 
sion, lightness, and 
strength of construction. 
I was lucky enough to 
see Mr. Worth’s famous 
yacht Beyond when 


MR. R. SOMERSET’S OCEAN-RACING CUTTER IOLAIRE, 
WITH THE TYPICAL SPOON BOW OF THIRTY YEARS 
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she came into Gibralter after her voyage 
round the world, and was most impressed 
by the condition of the aluminium hull. 
It is in the use of these new materials that 
British designers and builders can benefit 
by the vast experience of our aircraft in- 
dustry. 

A post-war development has been the 
application of nylon and other synthetic fibres 
to sail and rope manufacture. Nylon is not par- 
ticularly suitable for running rigging as it has 
a tendency to stretch and also to become some- 
what ‘“‘glassy’’ when wet, but it is ideal for 
mooring warps and is being widely adopted as 
a lightweight substitute for anchor cable in 
ocean racers. Some other materials do even 
better than nylon as a sail material since they do 
not stretch or get out of shape. The advantage 
of light-, water- and rot-resistant materials 
for sail-making is self-evident. It seems likely 
that we are on the eve of another revolution in 
yachting, and that canvas will soon join the 
bowsprit and the gaff rig. Last year I had per- 
sonal experience of the advantages of nylon 
storm sails while crossing the Atlantic in an 
ocean-racing yawl. The nylon try-sail and 
storm jib, even in the heaviest weather, were 
as easy to handle as shirts in a wash tub. 
I remember thinking—without regret—of the 
days of heavy, flogging storm canvas, which, 
apart from tearing off one’s nails, was apt to 
knock one flat on the deck. 

Looking back over the past half century of 
British yachts and their design, one is struck 
most forcibly by the application of modern 
scientific discoveries to an ancient sport. 
Yachts have become considerably more efficient 
vessels than they were; their hulls and rigging 
have benefited by aeronautical research and 
the use of the wind tunnel; their sails, their 
hollow spars and their light-weight metal fit- 
tings are also products of the modern technical 
revolution. What has remained unchanged is 
the Englishman’s love of the sea. 

It is nearly three centuries since the Hon. 
Roger North wrote describing one of the first 
cruises on record: ‘‘Theré; was little remarkable 
in this day’s voyage, only that I with my friend 
Mr. Chute, sat before the mast in the hatchway, 
with perspectives and books, the magazine of 
provisions, and a boy to make a fire and help 
broil, make tea, chocolate, etc. And thus, pas- 
sing alternatively from one entertainment to 
another, we sat out eight whole hours and 
scarce knew what time it was. For the day 
proved cool, the gale brisk, the air clear, and 
no inconvenience to molest us, nor wants to 
trouble our thoughts, neither business to impor- 
tune, nor formalities to tease us; so that we came 
nearer to perfection of life there than I was ever 
sensible of otherwise .. .” 

Nearly three centuries ago, and yet it is 
that same “‘perfection of life’’ that the modern 
Englishman finds, whether at the tiller of a 
16-foot dinghy or the helm of an ocean racer, 
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KILVERT’S HOME COUNTRY 


HE background of the diaries of Francis 

Kilvert is roughly divided between Wales 

and Wiltshire. Since selections from the 
diaries were first published by Mr. William 
Plomer in 1938-40, they have been widely 
read and have become justly popular, but it is 
to Wales rather than to Wiltshire that the 
diarist has been considered as belonging. Kil- 
vert’s birthplace, however, and his family home 
during all the 38 years of his life, were in 
Wiltshire, and on his mother’s side his roots were 
deep in the soil of that county. Mrs. Kilvert 
was a Coleman of Kington Langley; her father 
was descended from the Snells who became 
Lords of the Manor of the adjoining village of 
Kington St. Michael at the Reformation; her 
mother was an Ashe of Langley Burrell whose 
family had owned that village since about 1655. 

Francis Kilvert was born on December 3, 
1840, at Hardenhuish, near Chippenham, where 
his father, Robert, was Rector and kept a school 
for boys. Later, Robert Kilvert accepted the 
living of Langley Burrell, the neighbouring 
parish, which was then in the gift of his wife’s 
cousin, Robert Ashe. It was here that, after 
being ordained, Francis served his first curacy 
under his father. He went away for seven years 
to be curate at Clyro in Radnorshire, but 
returned to Langley Burrell for another four 
years after that. He left there in 1876 to be 
Vicar of St. Harmon’s in Radnorshire and then 
of Bredwardine in Herefordshire, and died in 
1879, a month after his marriage. 

Kilvert, with his clear, vigorous prose and 
his keen eye for detail, puts not only himself but 
his world under the microscope for us. It is such 
a different world from our own that it is start- 
ling to realise how near it is to us in time. He 
speaks of “the white-sleeved mowers whetting 
their scythes’”’ when the hay was being cut on 
Langley Common, and he recounts how, walking 
to Kington St. Michael one day, he ‘“‘fell in with 
a team of red oxen, harnessed, coming home 
from plough with chains rattling and the old 
ploughman riding the fore ox.’ The flail was 
still used—though but rarely—in the parish of 
Langley Burrell, and the Squire still enjoyed 
such absolute power that he could march into 
the village school and command the windows to 
be thrown open, saying, “This is my school and 
I will have my word attended to.’’ And when 
one of the children was asked, ‘“Who made the 
world ?”’ she replied, ‘‘Mr. Ashe.”’ 

But this little community which, in the 
pages of the diary, we come to know so intimate- 
ly is only eighty years away from us, and to 
walk the roads and fields round Langley Burrell 
is to be made most vividly aware of the 
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paradoxical nearness of that far- 
away world. Materially, nothing has 
changed very much except for the 
advent of an unsightly patch of 
council houses at the western end of 
the village. 

If you go along the main road 
towards Chippenham, you will find, 
on your left, a gate giving access to a 
track across what was once part. of 
Langley Common. Across this field is 
another—a white gate—which leads 
into the Rectory drive, and here you 
meet the shade of Francis Kilvert. 
“Tt was very hot this morning : 
The two cows stood up to their udders 
in the pond in the little field under 
the shade of the high hawthorn hedge 
that almost encircles the pond. I 
took a book to the white gate and 
stood in the shade of the trees read- 
ing and watching the people crossing 
the sunny common to and fro by the 
several paths.” And, again: “I went 
out late last night to lock the white 
gate. The wind had dropped and all 
was still, save for the occasional slow 
dripping of, the trees after the last 
heavy shower. ... As I approached 
the gate the moonlight streamed in 
up the avenue, dark with foliage, from 
the wide, empty, open Common, like 
moonlight streaming into a dark 
house through an open door.”’ Near 
this gate Kilvert sat, under the shade 


scoring for a cricket match that was 
played on the Common between 
Langley Burrell and Kington Lang- 
ley. Here he walked to and fro, one 
summer Sunday morning, teaching 
the children of his Sunday School 
about St. James. “It was like a 
peripatetic school of philosophy, the 
philosopher walking in the midst of 
his scholars.” 

The Rectory which was his home is a 17th- 
century house, altered and enlarged in 1739. It 
became the Rectory only shortly before Robert 
Kilvert began his incumbency. Previous rec- 
tors had lived in a house near the church, but 
this was pulled down in about 1850. The room 
that was Francis Kilvert’s is at the north-west 
corner of the house, looking out still upon the 
same trees that he described in moonlight, in 
snow and in summer foliage. 

Across the fields which the Kilverts used to 
traverse on their way to church—the Bowling 
Green and Becks, 
where, in the spring, the 
red may trees blossom 
in profusion—stands 
Langley House. The 
older house, which stood 
on a site that is. now 
part of the garden, was 
pulled down, and the 
present one built in its 
stead in about 1750 by 
Robert Ashe, who was 
both Lord of the Manor 
and Rector of the parish. 
His son and daughter- 
in-law, who were Fran- 
cis Kilvert’s great- 
grandparents, were still 
remembered by the old 
people in the village 
when the diarist was 
writing. “Madam 
Ashe,” she was called— 
an eccentric, masterful 
woman, who bossed the 
villagers about, quar- 
relled with her daughter, 
and was a_ familiar 
figure in the country- 
side, driving out in a 
great coach with a foot- 
man standing at the 
back. The night she died 
—after she had lain 


THE REV. FRANCIS KILVERT (1840-1879 
WHOSE DIARIES GIVE AN INTIMATE PICTUR 
OF ENGLISH VILLAGE LIFE 80 YEARS AGO})) 
Though he is generally associated with Wales, having hel 
appointments in Radnorshire, he was born near Chippen+ 
ham in Wiltshire and lived much of his early life there 
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unconscious for a week—there was a wild storm, 
and many trees were uprooted, including most of 
those in the old avenue leading from Langley 
House to Manor Farm. 
When the Kilverts came to Langley Bur- 
rell, it was Madam Ashe’s grandson who was the) 
Squire—an autocratic man who did not always 
make things easy for the parish priest. But with 
a good deal of tact and patience on the part of 
the Kilvert family a harmonious relationship 
was usually maintained, and the diaries fre- 
quently describe a dinner at Langley House 
with a bottle of the Squire’s good port. Of thei} 
many pictures that Kilvert gives us of Squire} 
Ashe, it is surely this winter morning scene that} 
brings him most vividly to life. ““From the gate! 
of Langley House . . . I saw the Squire in his) 
white hat cantering his bay pony across the park 
and charging the phalanx of his daughters on 
the gravel in front of the house to see how they 
would ‘resist cavalry’—his usual joke. The in- 
fantry scattered right and left.” | 
The present owner of Langley House is the; 
son of one of the girls who faced the onslaught of | 
“cavalry” on that December morning. 
The church is close to Langley House, | 
screened from the main road by trees through 
which you enter the churchyard by a little 
wicket gate. Kilvert does not lie here—he was 
buried at Bredwardine—but many of the names 
on these tombstones are familiar from the pages 
of the diaries. Robert Kilvert and his wife—the 
diarist’s parents—Jacob Knight, the church- 
warden, whose pigs were always getting into the 
Rectory garden and having to be chased out, 
and John Cozens, Squire Ashe’s gardener, 
who decorated this church on New Year’s 
Day, 1873, for the wedding of “pretty Karen 
Wood. ’’She lived at Langley Green, the tall house 
at the end of the village, near the railway line. 
Inside the church, which is mainly of the 
13th century, are many memorials to the Ashe 
family. Here Francis Kilvert preached, a young, 
earnest figure, with round features and square 
beard, and here he gave the Benediction to the 
congregation who came, Sunday by Sunday, in 
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eir best clothes, their boots and their bonnets. 
estward, half a mile across the fields, lies 
wood with the charming name of Birds’ 
arsh, and a little to the south of it, within sight 
the main road, is the half-timbered farm- 
juse called Barrow Farm, where Kilvert used to 
sit the Bryants. Beyond lies Hardenhuish, his 
) ildhood home for which he had always a senti- 
ental affection. ‘As I went across the fields 
id by the side of the winding Allington brook 
id looked back up at the dear old white house 
pon the hill, backed by the dark mass of the 
|ees in the wilderness and overtowered by the 
pola of the bright green ivied church, and saw 
ie brown and grey farm buildings nestling 
arm and sheltered at the foot of the hill, my 
2zartrose up and went out towards my old house, 
ad the tears came into my eyes as a thousand 
weet and happy memoriesswept across my soul.” 
| Adjoining Langley Burrell to the north is 
ington Langley, which used to be called 
angley Fitzurse from the family who once 
wned it and from whom came one of Becket’s 
jurderers. Here, in the old Manor House—now 
alled Greathouse—Kilvert’s maternal ancestors, LANGLEY HOUSE, THE HOME OF SQUIRE ASHE, WITH WHOM KILVERT OFTEN 
ne Colemans, lived, and his great-great-grand- USED TO DINE. On the left is the tower of Langley Burrell Church 
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specially connected with Kilvert. At the other 
end of the village, not far from the Plough Inn 
and the main road from Malmesbury to Chip- 
penham, is The Ridge. Here lived Ettie Mere- 
dith-Brown, with whom Kilvert fell in love and 
from whom, to his great sorrow, he had to part. 
The diary covering the time when this parting 
took place is lost, and we do not know the details 
of it, but probably it was because Ettie’s family 
did not think poor Kilvert’s prospects good. 
enough. It was for that reason that he had been 
forbidden to propose to a girl whom he had 
wished to marry four years before in Wales. 

In March, 1876, when the narrative is 
resumed, Ettie has gone abroad and Kilvert 
walks past the house, thinking of her. “How 
the sight of the double-gabled house and the tall 
poplars always brings that lovely face back to 
me with the remembrance of the happy days of 
last summer before all our trouble came, and our 
separation.’ 

In all these places Kilvert is still most 
vividly alive. ‘“Why do I keep this voluminous 
journal?” he asked. “‘Partly because life appears 
to me such a curious and wonderful thing that 
it almost seems a pity that even such a humble 

. and_ uneventful life as mine should pass alto- 
gether away without some such record as this.” 
It was this rare quality in Kilvert of finding life 
endlessly “‘curious and wonderful’ that was 

; oe. : transferred to the pages of the diary. So we are 
enabled to know intimately this man of another 

THE SCHOOL AT LANGLEY BURRELL WHERE KILVERT TAUGHT THE generation from ours and to taste the flavour of 

| CHILDREN SCRIPTURE those days in a Wiltshire village eighty years ago. 


mother was shot at by an unknown assailant irene mmm a 

through the window of one of the frontroomsas | = 
she sat by the fire on a winter evening. She died 
in 1767, and she is the last of the family identi- 
fied as having lived in that house, though prob- 
ably the Colemans stayed on there into the 19th 
_|century. They moved across the Green to the 
_ house now called the Manor which was previously 

| the White Hart Inn. The old Manor House was 
inhabited, after they left it, by tenant farmers 
| and gradually fellintoastate ofdecay. Kilvert 
| describes going there in 1875: ‘In one of the 
| rooms lay the perishing remains of a fine old 
| china cupboard with a shell porch corresponding 
‘to the shell porch of the house.”’ It continued as 
_afarm-house until the early years of this century, 
when it was bought by Mr. Charles Garnett, who 
carefully restored it and added to it. 

In the house across the Green, to which the 
Colemans moved, Kilvert’s mother spent her 
girlhood. An old man told Kilvert that when he 
passed by he used often to see her “‘sitting at the 
window of an upstairs room . . . sewing. She 
used, he said, to wear a white tippet and he 
| ‘thought it was made of feathers.’’ By the time 

Francis Kilvert was writing, his grandparents 
were dead and it was his uncle who lived in that 
house—‘‘Uncle Walter” who suffered from 
rheumatism and was sometimes obliged to go up- 
stairs on his hands and knees when he had come 
in wet from hunting. His son lived there after 


en ty ANCLEY BURRELL RECTORY, WITH KILVERT’S ROOM ON THE LEFT OF 


after the 1914-18 war. 
Another house in Kington Langley is THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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a more successful veterinary congress than 

this year’s annual meeting of the British 
Veterinary Association, which took place in 
Cambridge last week. More papers were given 
and more veterinary surgeons were present than 
ever before, and the spate of new knowledge 
being discussed was such that for a considerable 
part of the week two separate programmes ran 
in parallel. Now that it is over, what were the 
main impressions? 

Before pin-pointing some of the newer 
discoveries one must note that the scope of the 
congress had been enlarged to show the place of 
veterinary science against the background of 
medical and scientific knowledge. The province 
of the veterinary scientist now knows no bounds. 
It does not seem long since the profession 
was primarily occupied with the individual sick 
animal on the farm or in the home, but, while 
this is still the task of many practising veterinary 
surgeons, many of the younger men are looking 
further afield. Some are engaged in funda- 
mental research; others studying the sick 
animal are producing work that can be applied 
almost immediately to human medicine; and a 
third rapidly enlarging group is working in 
teams with medical men for the benefit of 
medicine as a science. Excellent examples of 
these three lines of advance were to be found in 
the congress sessions. 


ie can safely be said that there has never been 


* * * 


Fundamental research rarely receives much 
publicity, because it is often abstruse and of no 
immediate practical application. Neverthless, it 
is the foundation of all progress and, however 
far removed from practical problems it seems, 
there is always the probability that it will 
suddenly become important. Though giving only 
brief mention to the paper of Dr. Coombs on the 
role of immunology in biology and medicine, 
therefore, one cannot exaggerate its far-reaching 
significance. Dr. Coombs is a veterinarian work- 
ing in this fundamental field. His blood test, 
known as the Coombs test, is used to diagnose 
haemolytic disease (Rhesus disease) in the 
human baby, the new-born foal and, more 
recently, the baby pig, and the basic techniques 
devised in his laboratory are being used to 
unravel the cause of this and similar diseases. 
Thus Dr. Goodwin, of the Department of 
Veterinary Clinical Studies at Cambridge, 
described in a paper on the diseases of young 
pigs how, in co-operation with Dr. Coombs, 
he had shown that haemolytic disease in the 
piglet was produced by injections of crystal- 
violet swine-fever vaccine in the sow. 


* * * 


The way in which veterinary medicine can 
assist human medicine almost accidentally, as it 
were, was seen in papers on husk in cattle and 
scrapie in sheep. Husk has long been a difficult 
problem, either killing young cattle suddenly or 
leaving large numbers of them unthrifty. The 
disease is essentially a pneumonia caused by a 
parasitic worm picked up from the pasture. The 
worms during their life-cycle migrate to the 
lungs from the intestine, and a large number of 
drugs have been tried unsuccessfully in the 
treatment of the disease. Finding that recovered 
animals were immune to experimental re-infec- 
tion, a group of workers at the Glasgow Veter- 
inary School have devised a vaccine of great 
promise. 

1 The fact that a vaccine has been produced 

at all is something of an achievement theoretic- 
ally, as well as practically; for parasitologists 
have not generally thought along these lines. 
The concept of a vaccine employing an attenu- 
ated version of the infective agent has been 
very much the province of a bacteriologist, and 
this extension of the principle to the parasitic 
diseases could have widespread repercussions 
elsewhere in the world, where parasitism often 
takes a heavy and disfiguring toll among the 
human population. The method by which the 
infective larvae in the vaccine were attenuated, 
so that they were strong enough to stimulate 
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A VETERINARY SURGEON 


By 


immunity, but too weak to reach the lungs, was 
by irradiation; varying doses of X-rays were 
given until the right level was determined. The 
story is not yet complete, because field trials of 
the vaccine are still in progress and it is always 
the natural disease that provides the real test, 
but immunity has been established against arti- 
ficial infection in this way and there is reason 
to believe that it will not be long before a satis- 
factory vaccine is on the market. 

The disease of scrapie has always been 
shrouded in mystery. It takes the form in 
affected sheep of a nervous condition with 
intense itching and progressive paralysis, and 
the remorseless but relatively slow advance of 
the sheep towards death is rather frightening. 
Because of the lack of knowledge about its 
cause and the long time that elapses between 
introducing an infected sheep into a flock and 
the appearance of clinical signs in the other 
sheep, the disease is often hushed up. Further- 
more, the apparent need for secrecy very 
probably has an effect on the export of pedigree 
stock. 


* Ok Ok 


It was generally agreed at the congress that 
there were few conditions more likely to break 
a research worker’s heart than this, but work is 
proceeding doggedly and painstakingly at Cam- 
bridge, at Compton in Berkshire, at Oxford and 
in Scotland. Except for the Oxford group, who 
maintain that the clinical signs may be asso- 
ciated with muscle lesions, it is now felt that it 
is the nerve cells that are damaged. The disease 
is definitely transmissible, but the agent causing 
it retains its air of mystery, because it does not 
obey some of the known rules in this respect. It 
seems almost impossible to destroy it by the 
methods that are commonly used against bac- 
teria and viruses. Nervous diseases in man are 
often of obscure origin and little is known about 
some of the progressive paralyses that occur. If 
the present concerted attack on scrapie is 
shortly successful, it may be that a new concept 
of the cause of these nervous afflictions will 
arise. 
Other results of the wider attack being 
made on animal disease were described in lec- 
ture rooms in which it was often impossible to 
pack all those anxious to listen. Thus work on 
bowel oedema has reached a stage where effec- 
tive control seems just around the corner. The 
condition strikes down young store pigs 
suddenly and it is one of the major diseases of 
the pig industry. That it is predisposed by a 
change in diet was shown by its occurrence in 
pigs within about one week of the normal 
eight-week weaning, and further support for 
this view is found in the practice of early wean- 
‘ing; piglets weaned at two weeks of age under 
the modern system. of intensive pig-keeping 
likewise go down with bowl oedema about one 
week later, and so the disease has started to 
appear at a much younger age. Now that it has 
been found that the cause is a bacterial toxin 
formed in the intestine and a successful anti- 
toxin has been prepared, work will no doubt 
begin on the search for vaccines. 


* * * 


The plenary sessions, which were devoted to 
wider reviews of knowledge, were a new feature. 
The speakers, eminent in their respective fields 
and often from outside the veterinary profes- 
sion, all combined to show that the old boun- 
daries between veterinary science and the 
related sciences were no longer in existence. 
Professor Sir Solly Zuckerman, speaking on the 
collateral hazards from crop-spraying, showed 
how this problem brought together the organic 
chemist, the biochemist, the agriculturist, the 
naturalist and the veterinarian. Sir Solly made 
no claim to be a specialist on this subject, but 
as chairman of a working party set up by the 
Minister of Agriculture in July, 1950, and twice 
more subsequently, he had had to weigh all the 
conflicting evidence brought before him. The 
organic weedkillers, insecticides and so on 
derived from the experience gained in preparing 


for chemical warfare, and whether we liked i 
not, we had to face the fact that the dema’ 
of progressive farming would stimulate this 
tion of industry to produce more and n 
complex and dangerous substances about w 
we knew comparatively little. In m 
instances only time could tell how much da 
might result. i 

The worries were largely these, said | 
Solly: First, what danger existed to the generé 
public from chemical residues on crops and stor 
food-stuffs and, second, what was the likely long 
term effect on the flora and fauna of the countn 
side? As to the first question, there was as yet1 
important evidence that the danger was re 
but there could be no relaxation in vigilance 
There was evidence, however, that certa 
chemicals could destroy wild life and, at 1 
man was getting a social conscience abow 
obliterating wild species. What the ultimati 
effect would be in this matter was impossible t 
foresee, because the balance of wild life wa 
controlled by the interplay of factors alread 
poorly enough understood. Moreover, a com} 
pletely new problem loomed ominously on thy 
horizon, that of creating resistant species. Aj 
least 50 to 100 resistant species had bee lh 
recorded, and it might be that even more toxic|f 
materials would be needed to dispose of them 
they became.dominant. We were, in fact, deal 
ing- with a subject comparable with the atomi 
cloud. It hung over us, threatening us wit 
dangers that were largely unknown, but w 
could not halt the advance of technical progre shh 
and the urgent need, therefore, was for more 
information. 


eR OK 


Co-operation in the sphere of human and 
veterinary medicine was much in evidence an 
the paper by Professor J. S. Mitchell on the 
treatment of cancer in dogs was a good instance! 
of this. Professor Mitchell, previously Professor} 
of Radiotherapeutics and now Regius Professor || 
of Physic at Cambridge, has been receiving 
from the veterinary hospital dogs suffering from 
malignant tumours. When the tumours were} 
inoperable, X-ray therapy and chemotherapy | 
has been tried. | 

The enormous advantages that must accrue | 
by such an arrangement are obvious and, as | 
several speakers emphasised, the tumours of 
domestic animals have for too long been’ 
neglected. More information should be col-. 
lected on the incidence of tumours in animals | 
and the environmental factors that are associ- | 
ated with them. Work of this type could be very | 
enlightening and Professor A. L. Banks, | 
Professor of Human Ecology, went so far as to | 
predict that the clue to the cause of cancer might | 
come first from one of the veterinary schools. | 


* Oe Ok 


Major J. H. Wilkins presented a paper 
on the training of war dogs and this was fol- 
lowed by an exhibition of their work. The 
highlight here was the use of the guard dog. — 
Intruders at- an imaginary secret depot were 
chased by the dogs, brought down very vigor- — 
ously and then held under “‘close arrest”’ until 
the arrival of their handlers. It was interesting 
to hear that although several other breeds had — 
been tried, the Alsatian was by far the first 
choice. An attempt to use bloodhounds as 
tracking dogs in Malaya was a failure, as the 
animals had to be carried much of the 
way ! | 

Often when the dog handlers are trans- 
ferred and are forced to leave their dogs behind ~ 
they try to buy their animals themselves, 
believing that the dogs will die of a broken heart. 
It was a pity that Major Wilkins had to mention 
that within a week of separation the Alsatians 
had completely transferred their affection to a 
new master. . 

Thus the congress week, although largely 
devoted to highly technical discussion, very 
fittingly ended with a return to the real heart of 
it all—the live animal working with and for 
man. 
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& GEOLOGICAL GARDEN AT KIRKSTALL ABBEY, LEEDS, YORKSHIRE. 


It is laid out like a map of England and Wales, with 


rock samples bedded according to their positions of outcrop 


interests to the extent of studying a 

geological map for the fuller under- 
ding of some beloved piece of natural 
lery, or locating the origin of the stone that 
ms some favourite building. Few, however, 
ld resist the appeal of the new kind of 
€ogical map constructed in the grounds of 
@istall Abbey, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 

| Its creator is Dr. David E. Owen, director 
teeds City Museum, who is a keen geologist. 
‘hit upon the novel plan of showing the chief 
Gnative rocks of England and Wales, not in 
s dreary manner of many museums, but as a 

scape artist might set to work, with ail the 
© redients laid bare on the scene of operations. 
short, he has devised a geological garden laid 
» like a map through which anybody can walk 
wh pleasure and profit. 

_ The plot of ground chosen for the garden 
i between the River Aire and the abbey ruins, 
Li is enclosed by a privet hedge. The map tilts 
uvards to its most northerly reach (the 
qitish border), so that on entering the garden 
is presented with a comprehensive pano- 
yaa of England and Wales, with the south 
st in the foreground. The scale is roughly 
) inches to the mile, and a concrete path 18 
és wide runs through the green turf to mark 
coastal outline. 

Quarry owners from many areas have 
‘sented the rock samples, and as nearly as 
“ssible, they are bedded on the map according 
their positions of outcrop. Hence, visitors can 
imter over the map and follow their own 
irticular interest, relating this or that rock to 
| characteristic type of scenery, or to some 
jilding style; or just enjoying individual 
ture and formation. Many of the specimens 
lve been cut so as to show one face in its 
tural state, and the other polished or dressed 
‘for use in building. In addition, and, as 
jough to assert the other end of the time-scale, 
ere are several fossils that help to illustrate 
e formation of our rocks aeons before there 
as any sign of man and his tools. 

The Cornish peninsula has the Delabole 
ite, which found its way even into medieval 
vellings, and granite from the neighbourhood 

Land’s End, while in Devon there is a 
ecimen of Kit Hill granite to represent the 
ysterious tors and Dartmoor itself. The block 

Portland stone recalls Wren’s usé of this 
litic limestone for rebuilding London after the 
reat Fire. Hard by is an ammonite so large 
bout 20 inches in diameter) that it was 
‘obably one of those which overshot its pur- 
se, becoming too unwieldy a case for the 
little Nautilus’’ to carry about and thus 
ndering it a prey to other inhabitants of the 
etaceous seas. 

The famous Bath limestone is seen, and 
so that other variety which fills the Cotswold 


We every country-lover would pursue his 


| 


i. 
| 


villages with its warm brown ‘exture. There is 
gypsum from Robertsbridge. in Sussex, but the 
Newark specimen—veined like a ripe cheese— 
recalls the vast quantities that were quarried 
hereabouts for the pietas, altar pieces and 
tombs fashioned by medieval alabaster workers 
of the famous Nottingham school. Near by is a 
specimen of the creamy Lincoln limestone, seen 
to such advantage in the fabric of Lincoln 
Cathedral, where some of the 16th-century 
exterior carving looks so new and freshly cut 
that it leads some visitors into regarding it as 
modern. And then, slightly north, slabs of 
Scunthorpe ironstone are seen, imprisoning 
myriads of tiny shells that speak of a far- 
distant marine existence. 

Wales has a fine array of specimens, ranging 
from the coal-measure sandstone of Talacre and 
the North Welsh slates that have produced an 
indigenous and rather macabre tombstone art, 
to the ancient rocks that shape Snowdonia and 
the Penmaenmawr diorite which the Welsh- 
man’s remote forbears found useful in the 
making of stone axes. 

One notable fossil is the pair of footprints 
on a slab of sandstone from Storeton, near 


Birkenhead. They are the spoor of a massive 
creature which lived some 180 million years ago. 
The surface on which they are so indelibly 
impressed is covered with ripples like those on a 
sandy beach. 

All the fantasy of mountain limestone is 
implicit in the different specimens of this rock 
that are shown. One slab resembles a frozen 
cataract; another suggests the amorphous 
masses of modern sculpture. It is the grotesque 
architecture of the Craven caves and potholes. 

Farther north still comes the Whin Sill, 
which helped to shape North-country history, 
for on its sable, columnar crests were built 
long stretches of Hadrian’s Wall and the 
romantic castles at Dunstanborough, Bamburgh 
and Lindisfarne. Two Scottish granites— 
Dalbeattie and Creetown—are placed just north 
of the Border. They and the five other granites 
shown recall some of the 19 varieties which 
Queen Victoria—who adored granite—had 
incorporated in the pulpit at Balmoral. 

Other important rocks—such as the Scar- 
borough limestone, and the flint that is in- 
separable from the East Anglian scene—will 
eventually be added to the map. 


STORETON SANDSTONE FROM NEAR BIRKENHEAD, CHESHIRE, MARKED WITH 
THE SPOOR OF AN ANIMAL THAT LIVED 180 MILLION YEARS AGO 
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In 1951 the 17th-century and earlier house (pronounced “‘Brondanno”’), 
The reconstruction now depicted was completed by 


out. 


i HE road led along the edge of 
Traeth Mawr, a vast arm of the sea. 
As they looked upwards with their 
backs to the sea they beheld a scene which no 
other in this country can parallel. Precipices 
intersected with torrents formed the barrier 
on the left; on the right the triple summit of 
Moelwyn reared its majestic boundary: in the 
depth was the wild and stormy outline of the 
Snowdonian chain. The mountain frame 
remains unchanged, unchangeable; but the 
liquid mirror it enclosed is gone.” So 
Peacock, in 1816, described the estuary which 
Brondanw overlooked from its eastern slope 
(Fig. 4), but which was then to be reclaimed 
to. farms by the Portmadoc Embankment. 
That great work, providing communication 
between Caernarvonshire and Merioneth 
across the mouth of the Glasllyn, and later 
for the export of Festiniog slate from the new 
Portmadoc, was promoted by the enterprising 
Mr. Maddox, inspired by pioneer work in 
embanking undertaken by William Williams, 
of Brondanw. In the controversy it aroused, 
Shelley, then living at Tremadoc, supported 
the scheme for its enlightenment. Peacock 
inveighed against its destruction of beauty; 
and, perhaps, the most permanently reward- 
ing outcome of it was his gathering of 
fabulous cognoscenti in Headlong Hall. 

,; Peacock may have endowed Squire 
Headlong with some of Maddox’s and 
William Williams’s optimism; and it is 
impossible not to be reminded of that 


2.—BELOW THE WEST SIDE OF THE 
projection spanning the terrace was added in 1937 to buttress the 
front, which can be seen to be inclining outwards 
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THE HOME OF MR. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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1.—THE UPPER LAWN 


engaging enthusiast by some of the activities 


of the latter’s descendant in the neighbour- 


hood. 
imaginary 


But there the analogy between 
Headlong Hall and Brondanw 
ends. The little rock- 
girt estate belonged 
since at least the 15th 
century to a family 
of which the repre- 
sentative, when sur- 
names were adopted 
by the Welsh in the 
17th century, assumed 
one of his father’s and 
became William Wil- 
liams. The two- 
storeyed house, with 
walls of slate slabs, 
that he lived in sur- 
vives as the low wing 
on the right of Fig. 1, 
containing what is now 
the ‘dining-room, with 
its huge hearth arch 
(Fig. 9). It was Robert 
Williams his successor 
who, about 1660, built 
at right angles to this, 
and rising from the 
slope below it, a four- 
storeyed ‘“‘mansion” 
(Fig. 3). 
end of the 18th cen- 
tury the later William 
Williams (d. 1778), who 
began reclamation of 
the Traeth, introduced 
Georgian chimney- 
pieces and woodwork 
in the more important 
rooms. But, though he 
improved his fortune 
by marrying successive 
heiresses, he left no 
descendant. So when 
his sister died in 1806, 
she bequeathed Bron- 
danw to a great-niece, 


“MANSION.” The 


1957 


MERIONETH-—I _ 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY — 
which Mr. Williams-Ellis inherited and began restoring in- 1908, was 5 


Towards the, 


1953 


AND ENTRANCE PATH TO THE OLD WING 1 


Miss Jane Bulgen, on condition that she adal 
to her name that of Williams. In 1807 Jaf 
married her second cousin, the Rev. Tho 
Ellis, of Glasfryn, who so became Willian} 
Ellis. She was his second wife, and he w 

ld enough to be her father, having, in fa(f 
christened her. The Rev. Thomas was su} 
ceeded by the present squire’s grandfathi 

John Williams-Ellis, married to Ellen Clou 
heiress of Plas Clough. He brought up Hy 

children by her at Brondanw, but, on succeé 
ing his father at Glasfryn in Caernarvonshit | 
quitted his Merioneth home, which gradual 
deteriorated into tenements. This was i 
condition when, in 1908, his successor ma¢ 
over Brondanw to his second surviving SO} 
Clough. 

In a quasi-autobiography titled T, 
Architect, published 25 years ago, he he 
described his excitement at thus aie 
guardian of the romantic old family plac 
how he got possession of one of the seve 
tenements it contained and found tw 
carpenter brothers and a stone mason, wh 
contracted to begin work on restoring th 
house. “It has been going on fairly cor 
tinuously except for the (first) war eve 
since,’ he wrote, more prophetically than h 
knew. True, the masons’ and carpenters 
successors, including three generations of th 
Davies family, were turned on to anothe 
undertaking, which arose from the squire’ 
finding a place on the tide-way to berth hi 
boat: a Victorian house called Aberia tha 
he re-named Portmeirian. What that led toi 
now well known, and kept them busy enougl 
till the next war. Then, one midnight in thi 
winter of 1950-51, the chimney i in the library 
at Brondanw caught alight. By next morning 
the fire, fanned by a full gale, had burnt itsel 
and the house clean out, despite the effort: 
of five fire brigades, summoned too late 
because the telephone had been one of the 
first casualties. Little more than the three- 
foot thick outer walls remained of what hac 
been a home for 400 years and its architect- 
owner’s for 40. 

I had visited the family there not 
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5. THE ENTRANCE TO 
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THE NEW TOP-FLOOR FLAT FROM THE ROAD ABOVE AND 


BEHIND THE HOUSE 


infrequently, and described here in 1931 both 
the old house as they delightfully inhabited 
it and the terraced, yew-hedged garden 
taking shape on the hillside below. Their 
disaster seemed the more complete at a time 
when rationing controlled private building 
to a few hundred pounds’ worth. But almost 
at once one heard that it was hoped to 
rebuild the house. 

In fact, on the following day the faithful 
estate masons had begun clearing and 


6. THE FIRE MONUMENT 


propping and giving first aid, in preparation 
for a licence to rebuild; and, through the help 
of various interested amenity and historical 
bodies, this quickly materialised. Considering 
all that Mr. Wilhams-Ellis had and has 
done for architecture and preservation in 
Wales, and that the bulk of the material and 
labour was home-produced, the authorities 
could scarcely have withheld it. Never- 
theless, it constituted a greatly encouraging 
gesture, not only to the principal sufferers, 


_ west front (Fig. 3). 


but to many who were beginnit 
to despair of home-wrought, pe 
sonal, vernacular building ey} 
being undertaken again. In ty} 
years the little estate gan) 
periodically augmented by spe | 

alists as required but otherwii))’ 
working in much the same wall} 
as their 17th-century forbea 
celebrated completion of th) 
work by a party in the Brondan} 
they had reconstructed. Thej, 
names are carved at the foot of) 
flaming urn (Fig. 6) erecte|’ 
where much of the débris ha 
been spread out and wheri) 
typically of its designer, a cor\ 
siderable object was required #} 
terminate one of his new vistai] 


i 


ing the axis of the approaala | 
the front door. Another for 
that a memorial of Brondanw'}) 
resurrection might have taker) 
Me Williams-Ellis has remarkeg}} 
“the family eagle that, rota 

on the main south-west gabll 
(Fig. 1), 
scathed. It deserves to ha 
gilded flames added to its bas| 
‘and to continue to preside as 
certified phoenix.” J 
I notice that it was not ther 

in 1931, having been asubsequen} 
addition: and so was the featuri|} 
which most differentiates the present housi|} 
frome that described 25 years ago: the bastion} 


That had been necessi 
tated in 1937 when an outward bulge in th 
west wall became acute, and has enhanced thi 
appearance of the house as surely as it 
stability. It also serves visually to weld the} 
house into the garden: its arches span the|! 
lower terrace and form a porch for the lower} 


entrance into what was anciently a 


7.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


eect tea ae 
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twhouse (and is actually little changed). Incidentally, 
photograph of the arches (Fig. 11) well illustrates 
. Williams-Ellis’s way of handling the rough brown 
d green slabs of the local stone, which gives such 
fisfactory texture to old and new work alike, 
Rebuilding was made the opportunity of replan- 
jag the house in important respects, besides making 
mor modifications to its appearance. Among the 
iter, the chimneys are new and higher; the venetian 
jndow in Fig. 1, lighting the drawing-room, is an 
/novation—a fractured lintel and collapsed walling 
jforded pretext for the change; the low east range has 
‘en covered with the little grey-green Plecelly slates 
| place of the large blue ones with which it had at some 
me been re-roofed. The chief change of plan was the 
‘construction of the top floor and attic as a separate 
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re 
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3. THE NEW STONE STAIRCASE, SEEN FROM 
THE DINING-ROOM 


self-contained flat, equipped, as its designer expresses 
it, “to receive friends for holidays in a way that relieves 
poth hosts and guests of the responsibilities normally 
attaching to the relationship,’”’ Access to it is from the 
steeply rising ground behind the house, where a stone 
arched bridge, carried over the back entrance to the 
house itself, leads to a roof terrace connected with a 
loggia and so into the top storey (Fig. 5). 
| In the ground-floor plan the main changes have been 
the provision of direct access from the kitchen to the 
hall-dining-room (Fig. 9) through a new pantry which 
occupies what was previously an unwanted half of the 
staircase hall. The dining-room had not been entirely 
jdestroyed, and its furniture, including the high-backed 
chairs actually made for the house in the 17th century, 
was saved. Stone stairs (Fig. 8) replace the old oak ones 
jand are turned the reverse way, making room for a 
cloakroom beneath them approached by an arched 
tunnel. Upstairs, the drawing-room looks superficially 
jmuch as before (Fig. 10). All its former contents were 
jlost, but happily could be replaced with not dissimilar 
‘things mobilised from elsewhere. Its architectural 
features are different, yet still much the same, having 
emanated from the stock of such things at Portmeirian. 
But both floors have been so arranged that they could, 
,if necessary, be subdivided again to make two maison- 
ettes, each occupying one of the wings. Next week the 
garden and surroundings will be described. They were 
not, of course, affected by the fire; but after 45 years of 
“one thing leading to another,” they are now among 
‘the most notable creations of their kind: which is no 
less romantic than were some of Squire Headlong’s 
projects, though in a different way. 
(To be concluded) 


10.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 


11.—ARCHES 
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early dessert apple that is at 

once eye-catcher, best seller, 
reliable cropper, good traveller, 
and, of course, a joy to eat? 

Many growers will have been 
asking this question at a time when 
Beauty of Bath is all they have to 
offer, when Worcester Pearmain is 
not yet quite ready for market and, 
certainly, not really fit to enjoy, and 
when Gladstone attracts all the birds 
in the neighbourhood so that the 
earliest and brightest fruits are so 
pecked that they are useless. The 
search for a good early dessert 
variety has been going on for many 
years at our leading fruit research 
stations, and amateurs too have 
been far from satisfied with the 
legacy of early varieties handed 
down from the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Is Cheddar Cross the answer 
to the many requirements of com- 
mercial growers and amateurs alike? 

Edward Bunyard, doyen of 
pomologists, wrote wisely when he 
stated: ‘Before discussing the best 
dessert apples let us dismiss the 
popular error that a single test is 
sufficient for a fair judgement of a 
fruit.’ He also reminds us that 
flavour depends much upon the 
season and that many varieties require a really 
hot summer to develop their highest qualities. 
Undoubtedly, we must agree with Bunyard that 
apples have their vintage years, and 1957 
promises to be one of these. At any rate it 
seems to have suited the new variety Cheddar 
Cross, raised by G. T. Spinks at the Horticul- 
tural Research Station at Long Ashton, near 
Bristol, and uamed in 1949. 

Perhaps the term “new’’ needs a little 
explanation. ‘“‘New’’ implies a comparatively 
recent introduction and can be safely applied 
to any apple variety introduced within 
about the last twenty-five years. It takes 
time to mate up desirable apples, to save 
the seed, to raise the seedling, to propagate it 
on a suitable range of rootstocks, to grow these 
on to fruiting, to assess the many qualities 
demanded of a good variety according to its 
season, then compare it with the well-known 
and established varieties, then enter it for 


T Cheddar Cross the long-awaited 
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A NEW EARLY DESSERT APPLE 


By HERBERT MILES, Pore of eS at Wye College (London University) 


It was raised at the Long Ashton Research Station, Bristol, 


ing Allington Pippin and Star of Devon 


national trial and, should all go well, at some 
time give it a name and encourage nurserymen 
to stock it and multiply it for general distribu- 
tion. 

No wonder, then, that Spinks’s varieties 
Cheddar Cross, Worcester Cross and Taunton 
Cross, seedlings named since 1933, are still 
new in this horticultural sense. The fruit of 
two of these seedlings, Worcester Cross and 
Taunton Cross, have been shown by Long 
Ashton to the Fruit Group of the R.H.S. and 
have earned some commendation. 

The third seedling, Cheddar Cross, is the 
earliest and most attractive. It is at present 
included in the National Fruit trials, and speci- 
mens of its fruit were exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Show in October, 1954. 
Whether it will win a permanent place for itself 
remains to be seen, but certainly 1957 has shown 
it to be an early apple of very high quality. In 
a note about Cheddar Cross published four 


THE GARDENER AND THE 


READER’S joy is his garden; there he 
(NGS endless strife against the weeds that 

will infest it. For his neighbour he has an 
ardent golfer. Apparently it is not given to 
mortals to be at once a gardener and a golfer. 
At any rate, so our reader laments, the golfer’ s 
garden is one that Hamlet had in his mind’s 
eye: 

‘Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in 
nature 

Possess it merely. 
White-flowering nettles force their way through 
the separating fence, and thistles of height 
beyond the ordinary send their down to lodge 
among the choicest blooms. A pretty sight the 
thistle-down is as it floats on the breeze; it is a 
saddening sight to the gardener. 

* KOK 

Justifiable wrath may have led to over- 
emphasis. But, making allowances, as we per- 
haps should, the gardener is sorely tried; and 
he seeks help. Is there any way of getting his 
neighbour to make an effective onslaught upon 
the weeds that ever menace the garden plants? 
Remonstrances have been of no avail; the 
laudable example of a well-kept garden has 
passed by the golfer “as the idle wind which he 
regards not.” Unkempt and neglected still 
marches alongside neat and tended. Does the 
law hold out hope of succour? He knows that 


By W. J. WESTON 


_the occupier of land from which noxious things 


—noise or smoke or ,stench or vibration— 
escape and do substantial damage to adjoining 
property or detract substantially from a neigh- 
bour’s enjoyment of his property is liable for 
nuisance. Surely that applies to the mischief- 
making weeds? They, too, are noxious. 

Sixty-seven years ago the question was 
debated, in Giles v. Walker (Q.B., 1890): The 
defendant’s predecessor had ploughed up some 
forest land. There had been no thistles upon 
the land before, but after the ploughing it 
became a prolific generating place. In two suc- 
cessive years an enormous growth sent thistle 
seed in such abundance into the plaintiff's land 
as almost to ruin his crops. The argument on 
behalf of the sufferer is a good one, and it 
might well have prevailed: “If the land had 
been left as forest land, no thistles would have 
grown.- The plougher-up had disturbed the 
natural conditions, thereby causing the thistles 
to grow. So doing he had created a nuisance on 
the land just as much as if he had intentionally 
grown them. Moreover, even though a nuisance 
originates upon a man’s land without his fault, 
he is liable when, knowing of it, he allows it to 
continue.” 

The Lord Chief Justice, however, without 
much ceremony, brushed away the argument: 
“T never heard of such an action as this. There 
can be no duty, as between adjoining occupiers, 
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‘easily derive from this parent. 


years ago Spink wrote: “‘Its bai 
liant scarlet colour should make it all 
popular variety if it is found to} 
grow well in different parts of th 
country.” 


And now, what is this promis 


ee Spinks tells us that it was 
raiséd by crossing Allington ny j 
with Star of Devon, a locai variet 
of good colour but indifferent}) 
flavour and flesh quality. From 
Star of Devon it has inherited aj) 
good colour and from Allington al) 
pleasant and fresh sharpness in 1st 
flavour. Cheddar Cross is a brightly|} 
coloured fresh yellow and scarle 
streaked apple, of good size, 24-23 ins. 
high and about the same width at’ 
its widest part just above the base.}) 
It certainly catches the eye by i 
brilliance. It has a small calyx in 
slightly puckered basin, and 
medium to short stalk in a small and 
neat cavity. The skin is clear and, 
so far, scab-resistant, and th 
variety seems to be readily polli-|) 
nated in a mixed planting and 
yield well. The fruit has an appetis-|) 
ing and aromatic scent and a slight} 
waxiness of surface. The flesh is 
firm and juicy and has a slight 
yellow tint and a fine texture free 
from all trace of toughness. The taste is slightly 
sharp and arresting but fruity, and the apple is 
most pleasant to eat. The flesh, at biting, is also} 
suggestive of Allington at its best, and the 
characteristic slightly sharp juiciness might 
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CHEDDAR CROSS, A FINE NEW EARLY DESSERT APPLE- 


by Cross- 


All this makes Cheddar Cross a remarkably 
fine early apple (it was ready in mid-August in 
Kent this year) and as good to eat from the 
tree or from the dessert bowl as any of the 
older early market varieties. If properly 
handled in the growing and carefully marketed, 
Cheddar Cross would seem to have a great 
future. Readers will be lucky if they are able 
to sample this excellent apple within the next 
five years. 

In the meantime it is well worth enquiring) 
about from the nurserymen, for a tree or two} 
planted soon in the home garden or in the} 
commercial observation plot should be a 
worth-while investment. 


Oe 


to cut the thistles, which are the natural growth} 
of the soil.”” And, in Neath R.D.C. v. Williams, 
(K.B., 1951), the present Lord Chief Justice. 
echoes his predecessor: “The common law 0 
England has never imposed liabilities upon’ 
landowners for anything which happens to their 
land in the natural course of affairs if the land 
is used naturally.” . 
* * * 

Parliament, though, has had the problem | 
of a weed-infested plot under review; and some 
hope for the gardener emerges from statutes. 
In particular, the Town and Country Planning | 
Act, 1947, made it the duty of the local planning | 
authority to take reasonable steps to guard the. 
amenities of their area. Section 33 (1) enacts 
this: ‘“‘ If it appears to a local planning authority 
that the amenity of any part of their area... is 
sete injured by the condition of any garden 

. the authority may serve on the owner and- 
occupier . . a notice requiring such steps to be 
taken for abating the injury as may be speci- 
fied.”’ “May serve”’ here is equivalent to “ shall 
serve.’ Perhaps, if the gardener has an inter- 
view with or writes to the local Planning 
Officer, the sequel will be a notice to the golfer. 
He, poor fellow, will be obliged to forgo a 
couple of games so as to contend with the 
nettles. And, if his thistles threaten farm land, 
the Agriculture Act, 1947, says that he may be 
convicted of an offence. 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


NGLAND first tasted tea, somewhat 
HK, timidly, in the early years of the Stuart 
régime, but not until the 1660s were its 
jleasures appreciated by the English hostess. 
‘he leaf was so costly that the mistress of the 
jjouse guarded it under lock and key in tea-box, 
jea-trunk, tea-chest or tea-caddy. Here, for 
\yhat I believe to be the first time, these treasure 
tores are differentiated. 

The domestic stock of tea was originally 
fept in a tightly closed container. In 1673 
ord Rous’s steward bought ‘‘a box of tin to 
|teep his Lordship’s tea in.”’ This was not tinned 
ron plate, as usually asserted, but a box made 
rom plates of the finest quality and highly 
nalleable moor tin which approached the white- 
aess of silver in its lustre when burnished to 
lose its grain. The former containers of the 
precious commodity were wide-mouthed, short- 
necked, rectangular jars of red stoneware or blue 
and white porcelain from China. By the end of 
‘the century silver and pewter canisters had 
become fashionable. In shape they were copies 
of the Chinese jar. 

The bulk tea was now kept in cube-shaped 
wooden tea-boxes lined with Oriental tutenag 
foil and provided with lock and key to prevent 
petty pilfering. The account books kept in 1730 
by Mrs. Knight, of Dover-street, the daughter of 
James Cragg, Secretary of State, record the 
prices paid for tea and a tea-box: 6 Ib. finest 
Imperial tea cost 16s. per lb.; 6 lb. Hyson 
tea, 24s.; tea-canister (pewter), 9d.; mahogany 
tea-box, 18s. 

A pair of tea-canisters in silver, pewter, 
japanned iron or wood would be protected in a 
handsome leather-covered box with an arched 
lid resembling a travelling trunk in shape. 
These were known as tea-trunks and provided 
two qualities of tea for the hostess to blend at 
| the tea-table, where the liquid was sipped and 

the aroma inhaled with murmurs of pleasure. 

Tea-trunks were covered with scarlet or 
green morocco leather or the longer-wearing 
shagreen, and enriched with silver lock mounts. 
By the 1740s the rims of box and cover were 
enclosed in silver, the visible surface engraved 
with intricate scrollwork. By the mid-18th 
\century the tea-trunk had given way before 
the flat-topped rectangular tea-chest, which 
might also be shagreen-covered. 
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1.—SHAGREEN-COVERED TEA-CHEST WITH MOUNTS IN HALL-MARKED SILVER, 


en L750; 


Such chests generally contained two or more canisters with different qualities of tea 


for blending 


Shagreen was prepared from the untanned 
hides of horses and camels. After soaking in 
water and de-hairing, they were cut into suit- 
able sections and sprinkled with goosefoot 
seeds. These were covered with hard felt and 
pressed into the skin, thus producing a granular 
finish. The skin was then dyed, usually green, 
with sal-ammoniac and copper filings; less fre- 
quently it was coloured red with cochineal, or 
black with logwood and lamp black. 

Soon a central canister was introduced as 
a sugar container. Dean Swift provided con- 
firmation of this in his Divections to Servants, 
1745, noting “‘the invention of small trunks 
and chests, with lock and key wherein they keep 


2. _SATINWOOD TEA-CHEST WITH LOCK ESCUTCHEON OF HAND-SAWN SILVER. 
The canisters have the London hall-mark for 1758 


the tea and sugar.’’ The sugar-canister con- 
tained crushed sugar royal, the finest sugar then 
obtainable. This was trebly refined to remove 
the treacly flavour which hostesses had been 
wont. to disguise by adding peach leaves to 
their tea. The tea-chest was defined in Ash’s 
Dictionary, 1775, as “‘a kind of small cabinet in 
which tea is brought to table.” 

The demand for tea-chests increased as the 
price of tea lessened, and few thrifty homes 
lacked a simple tea-box in mahogany or some 
less pretentious wood. Almost every branch of 
the furniture-making trade made tea-chests. 
Sixteen of the trade cards illustrated by Sir 
Ambrose Heal in his London Furniture Makers, 
and dating between 1749 and 1790, carry refer- 
ences to tea-chests, no other term being used. 
The engravings show several examples, all, with 
one exception, large enough to accommodate 
three canisters or a pair of cube-shaped tea- 
boxes. 

William Kirk, cabinet-maker “at the Sign 
of the Golden Chair, the Corner of Salisbury 
Street in ye Strand, London,” 1749, illustrates 
a tea-chest with flat faces, a fixed D-handle on 
the flat top, and four scroll feet. Landall and 
Gordon, “‘ Joyners, Cabinet, & Chair-Makers at 
Ye Griffin and Chair in Little Argyle Street, by 
Swallow Street,” c. 1750, offer a lavishly carved 
tea-chest of bombé outline, a lid with receding 
sides and flat top, a carved keyhole escutcheon 
and four outward-spreading paw feet. This 
closely resembles a tea-chest illustrated by 
Chippendale in his Divector of 1762. John Potts, 
upholder, of King-street, Covent Garden, c. 
1760, also shows a bombé tea-chest supported 
on four tall scrolled feet of cast metal-silver or 
ormolu. The matching keyhole escutcheon is 
heavily expansive and the flat top of the lid is 
enriched with a cast handle extending from end 
to end, with wide terminals. Others, during the 
1770s and 1780s, illustrate plain rectangular 
tea-chests with receding flat-topped lids, on 
small scroll feet. Richard Holmes “at the Tea 
Chest in Barbican,” 1783, is first to illustrate a 
tea-caddy. This is a hexagonal example with an 
expansive escutcheon and a large D-shaped 
hinged handle. The same card also announces 
“Tea Chests for Exportation.”’ 

Instead of metal canisters the majority of 
tea-chests during this period contained snugly 
fitting tea-boxes with hinged or sliding lids, 
often bearing silver labels naming the quality 
of the tea, such as ‘‘green”’ or ‘“‘bohea.’”’ These 


THE TOP. (Right) 4 


boxes were locked beneath their hinged covers. 
They were lined with a metal foil made from an 
alloy known as tea-lead, a form of hard pewter. 
The capacity of each box was 14 lb., a weight 
equivalent to a Malayan kati—hence the term 
“‘tea-caddy.”’ The lid of the tea-chest and 
each box compartment were lined with coloured 
velvet or flowered brocade edged with narrow 
braid. 

Tea-boxes of mahogany, containing 14 lb. 
of tea, now became ornamental and were used 
by those who preferred unblended teas on 
informal occasions: Chippendale’s Dzyrector, 
1762, illustrates an oval example in carved 
mahogany, its width just about half that of a 
tea-chest. These eventually became known as 
caddies to distinguish them from tea-chests. 
The term “‘caddy”’ appears to have been used 
in the 1770s. Henry Clay, the celebrated Bir- 
mingham japanner, invoiced a “tea cade” to 
Horace Walpole i in 1778. The earliest use of the 
word ‘‘caddy” given by the Oxford English 
Dictionary dates to 1792, when the Madras 
Courier of December 2 reported “‘a Quantity of 
Tea in Quarter Chests and Caddies”’ and on the 
19th of the following month Cowper wrote to 
Lady Hesketh: “When you went you took with 
you the key of the caddy.” Eventually in the 
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5.—INLAID MAHOGANY TEA-CHEST SHOWING BOXES WITH SLIDING LIDS (LATE 18th CENTURY). 
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3.—_AN ORNATE MAHOGANY TEA-CHEST HAVING THREE INTERIOR DIVISIONS AND ORMOLU FOLIAGE HANDLE ON 
4.—TEA-BOX IN MAHOGANY AND WALNUT, WITH CADDY-SPOON DRAWER IN THE FORM ON A BOOK iW 


(MID 18th CENTURY) 
early 19th century the term “‘tea-chest”’ was 
outmoded in favour of “tea-caddy.”’ 

Early tea-chests were made from. solid 
mahogany constructed by first-class cabinet- 
makers and lavishly carved with foliage, scrolls, 
shells, pendant husks and so on. Chippendale 
illustrated eight designs for tea-chests in his 
Directoy, all of them miniatures of the bombé 
commodes then fashionable. They are shown 
rectangular and in serpentine shape, on four 
scroll or Rococo corner feet, rather less than a 
foot in width and suitable for three canisters or 
two cube-shaped boxes. The lids are hollow, so 
that the canisters or boxes rise about an inch 
above the rim of the chest, just sufficient for 
them to be gripped back and front for with- 
drawal. Each canister held about ten ounces of 
tea. The receding concave lid made space for 
the finials ornamenting many canister lids. 

Chippendale’s tea-chests were decorated 
with lock escutcheons carved either in the solid 
wood or in the form of heavy applied carvings, 
and with ormolu foliage handles on their tops. 
Alternatively, heavy mounts of ormolu were 
recommended. Existing examples dating from 
about 1760 show that expansive open-work 
mounts, saw-cut from substantial silver plate 
or in double-gilded brass plate, were becoming 


iy 

fashionable enrichments on mahogany tea-| 
chests. These included escutcheons and corner 
brackets. | 
Less costly tea-chests were also made in| 
solid’ mahogany. The World, No. 64, 
1754, described a tea-chest built and carved as | if 
a-pile of bound books bearing leather labels | is 
inscribed with such titles as Pope’s Works, \ 
placed alternately back and front, the lid, 
hinges and keyholes being cleverly concealed. 
There was a later vogue for a plainly rectangular 
tea-chest, its lid supporting a carved book with 
an inlaid upper cover acting as a lid to a small i 
box containing a silver caddy ladle. Another |. 
series was designed with a small drawer set in }, 
one side of the base to receive a caddy spoon. i 
Lighter, more colourful tea-chests became } i 
fashionable from the early 1770s. Panels of }, 
veneered satinwood, harewood, burr walnut, 
cocoa wood and fruit woods were cleverly 
quartered to obtain natural grain effects. 
Carcasses for the finer of such tea-chests were 
usually in red deal, and this, with the veneer, | 
had to be correctly seasoned to prevent | 
unequal shrinkage and consequent cracking of ) 
the veneer. Inspection of the interiors of | 
second-class and later tea-chests has shown that |) 
ends of wood were used often for carcass work, | 


(Right) 6.—_MAHOGANY 


TEA-CHEST WITH A DRAWER FOR THE SILVER CADDY-SPOON 


| 


| 
(ving rise to the theory that tea-chest and 


\ddy-making was a spare-time occupation. It 
would be remembered in this connection that 
ubinet-makers worked from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
‘x days of the week. 

Hepplewhite’s Guide, 1788, reflecting the 
ishion of the previous decade or more, illus- 
tates five examples, all elaborately inlaid with 
>roll-work and urns in all-over designs: two 
ombé shape tea-chests and one rectangular; an 
val and a square caddy. Four stand flat upon 
he tea-table and one has short bracket feet. 

| Tea-chest corners might be canted and 
jecorated with vertical lines of stringing in con- 
tasting colours between a pair of cross-banded 
olumns. Each of the four faces of the chest 
aight display an oval medallion in holly worked 
ry the burnt sand process. Satinwood might be 
alaid with ovals of finely grained burr walnut 
md narrow bands of ebony. 

Handles became less cumbrous and much 
educed in size as the century progressed. 
Drnate ormolu was superseded by a plain 
D-shaped handle, hinging at each end into a 
pair of collared sockets inserted into the lid and 
mmovably fixed by means of thin square nuts 
ind washers below. These were followed by the 
ixed upright loop handle, rising from a short 
collared stem. In others the loop was hinged 
‘rom a flat plate of a shape following that of the 
thest outline. 

The so-called Sheraton tea-chests continued 
0 be veneered, satinwood and rosewood being 
favoured. Inlay was less intricate than form- 
erly, although checker patterns might frame 
lnarquetry motifs in polychrome or mono- 
chrome, such as medallions of shells, scrollwork, 
jlozenges, wreaths, sprays of flowers and foliage, 
that were immediately associated with the 
decorative treatments of the day. In the 1790s 
they were trimmed with little brass ball feet 


9.—(Left) OVAL INLAID SATINWOOD TEA-CADDY; 
IVORY FINIAL AND KEY ESCUTCHEON. 
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matching the silver balls on tea-pots, and had 
brass ring handles. Solid keyhole escutcheons 
were featured, engraved with the owner’s crest 
or monogram. The lid interior might be set 
with a panel of satinwood or other exotic wood 
in a colour contrasting with the exterior ground. 

Tea-chests in mahogany still continued 
and from about 1790 were usually ornamented 
with stringing or variations of plaited inlay, the 
lids of the enclosed tea-boxes displaying match- 
ing ornament. There were also neat modifica- 
tions of fluting suggestive of linen-fold carving, 
together with fan, shield and urn-shaped 
ornaments. The keyhole escutcheon was fre- 
quently in the shape of an ivory heart set in a 
diamond of ebony, or of ebony set within 
mother-of-pearl. 

The pendulum of fashion swung backward 
in about 1810, re-introducing the commode 
shape of Chippendale’s day, but in a heavy, 
clumsy version of fine workmanship. Rosewood, 
dark mahogany, amboyna and maple were the 
woods most frequently preferred, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, brass or ebony. The lid interior 
was fitted with a bevelled mirror, or, less 
expensively, covered with lightly embossed 
papers in red or green, 

Oval tea-caddies filled with tea made 
handsome gifts in the late 18th century. These 
were made “of the most curious English and 
Foreign Woods” enriched with colourful inlay 
in all-over designs. In red beech, they were 
vividly painted with conventional flowers, 
encircling landscapes and allegorical scenes, fes- 
toons, medallions or coats-of-arms in full colours. 

Octagonal caddies, that is rectangular with 
clipped corners, date from the early 1770s. 
These were usually enlivened with inlay on each 
face. The front might display a shield in silver 
plate engraved mts crest, monogram or inscrip- 
tion. There was also a passing vogue for 


(middle) SATINWOOD TEA-CHEST 
WITH MEDALLIONS OF BURR WALNUT; (right) URN-SHAPED TEA-CADDY WITH 


All late 18th century 


1957 
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7.—TEA-CADDIES DECORATED WITH OIL PAINTINGS 


urn-shaped caddies on stemmed feet, resembling 
contemporary knife or fork cases. 

Some attractive tea-caddies were of syca- 
more, burr beech, and various fruit woods in 
forms resembling fruit such as melons, pears 
and apples; the upper portion opened as a lid. 
The melon-shaped caddy was divided into 
apparent segments by longitudinal inlay. Some 
later examples were fitted at the “stalk” with 


8.—LATE-18th-CENTURY TEA-CADDIES 
INCLUDING OVAL, OCTAGONAL AND 
FRUIT FORMS — 


wide oval hand-grips of silver. In the 19th 
century such caddies were made in boxwood 
and lignum vitae. The tea known as gun- 
powder was preserved in caddies resembling 
gunpowder flasks. This was a tea made from 
tender green leaves rolled individually, so that 
each had a granular appearance somewhat 
resembling gunpowder. 

Tea-caddies of red beech overlaid with 
plates of ivory, tortoiseshell, or mother-of-pearl 
were popular late-Georgian gifts, as were those 
covered with colourful papier-maché. 

Illustvations: 1, 7 and 9, Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; 3, Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods ; 4, Mr. Edward Pinto; 5, Mr. Stephen H. 
Twining ; 6, Brig.-Gen. S. F. Stallard. 
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BEFORE TURNBERRY 


Match-play Championship, but, in fact, I 

have always called it, and always shall call 
it, the News of the World. It is for me, who am 
rather bored with endless rounds of score play, 
by far the most interesting of our professional 
tournaments, and the fact that unexpected 
things can happen in what one of my friends 
continually, with no mercy for his readers, calls 
“the short sprint of eighteen holes ’’ enhances 
that interest. It will be played next week on a 
new battlefield, Turnberry in Ayrshire. As I 
hope to watch it on this wonderfully re-born 
course, I may, perhaps, be allowed to indulge 
myself in a little gentle and random reminiscence 
of the tournament, which was first played at 
Sunningdale 54 years ago. 

I did not see it that time, though I still 
vividly remember hearing of a desperate shot of 
Braid’s in the final against Ray. Thereby, having 
got into the little bunker on the left with his 
drive from the tenth tee, he not only reached 
the green with a full iron shot out of it, but 
added to his infamy by holing the putt for three 
and so winning the hole against poor Ray’s 
blameless and orthodox four. I saw a little of 
the play in the next year or two when it was 
near London, and I could escape the trammels 
of the Temple, and then in 1908, when I had sold 
my wig and commenced reporting, I watched 
throughout at Mid-Surrey, and I have seen 
most of the tournaments ever since. 


PD I ought to call it the P.G.A 


* * * 


For a long time this tournament was 
deemed an entirely inland one. It was not till 
1946, at Hoylake, that it was played by the sea. 
The experiment was so eminently successful that 
for the next two years it crossed from Cheshire 
into Lancashire, to St. Anne’s and Birkdale 
respectively. Then in 1950 it went to Carnoustie; 
in 1954 to the headquarters of all golf at St. 
Andrews, where it was marked by a wonder- 
ful match between Fallon and Peter Thomson; 
in 1956, back to Hoylake: and now for the 
first time to a great Ayrshire links, Turnberry. 

I must say I think there is always some- 
thing missing in seeing the very best golfers 
playing anywhere save at the sea. To be sure, 
we have some great inland courses in this 
country and, when I think of many of the 
transatlantic courses and of the kind of golf 
that our amateurs have been playing at 
Winnipeg and. that they will have been playing 
at Minikahda, I reflect how lucky we are in 
possessing, to give one instance, anything as 
stern and wild as Walton Heath. Still, there is 
something about the sea and its links and its 
winds for which there is, for me at least, no 
adequate substitute. 

As the years have gone on I have not been 
so regular in my attendance as I ought to have 
been, for, of the six seaside years that I have 
enumerated I have been present at only two. 
Once was at St. Anne’s in 1947, when Daly beat 
van Donck in the final. About the final I 
remember only the odd little fact, or such I 
believe it to be, that poor van Donck had got 
wet through on the day before, that he had only 
one pair of golfing shoes with him and had a 
difficulty of getting them on again. 


* Oe OK 


What I do remember clearlyi s the intense 
excitement of waiting for one match in the first 
round. The draw had rather unkindly brought 
together Cotton and von Nida at the very 
outset, and the Australian player was then at 
the height of his powers and most formidable. 
The match had ‘‘intrigued”’ the publie; there was 
before the start that feeling of silent pent-up 
expectation that sometimes precedes a great 
foot-race; there was a very large crowd and von 
Nida began by completely missing his first tee 
shot, even as Cyril Tolley began one famous 
match with Bobby Jones at St. Andrews with a 
wholehearted top. Cotton got away at the 
start and, though von Nida fought hard and 
long, there was never a great deal of doubt. 
It has all grown a little vague now, all but that 
atmosphere of concentrated excitement before 
the start. I can feel that still. 


Now turning inland I think the two matches 
which have left me with the most dramatic, if 
not perhaps the most detailed, memories were 
both played on a course for which I have a great 
and faithful affection, the Old Deer Park. “One 
was in 1908, my first year of reporting, which no 
doubt gave it an additional zest, between J. H. 
Taylor, enthroned on his own Mid- Surrey, anda 
then comparative juvenile and unknown golfer 
from the north, Fred Robson, It was a match 
of many fluctuations and gave a young reporter 
every chance. 

In the morning Robson, driving a very long 
way, most successfully bearded the giant in his 
den and came into lunch three up.. After lunch 
the giant bestirred himself to some purpose; by 
the turn three down had become three up and 
J. H. looked like winning the tenth into the bar- 
gain. And then a strange thing happened; he 
completely fluffed a tiny chip in a bunker on 
the edge of the green. With that the tide turned 
again and once more youth was in hot pursuit. 
At the 17th J. H. still had one of his precious 
lead of holes left and had a putt to win. He 
took off his cap and mopped his brow and 
missed the putt, but he played the home hole 
perfectly and won by two. He had been hunted 
very hard. 


* * * 


The other match was the final between 
Cotton and Padgham in 1940. The war having 
begun, there was that inevitable feeling best 
put into words by “if only.’’ Had it not been 
for that which made all golf seem a little trivial, 
this would have been perhaps the greatest match 
of all. It certainly was a wonderfully good one 
and ought to have ended all square at 
the home hole with the pair occupying twin 
pinnacles of grandeur. Admittedly there were 


some putts missed, putts that ought not to be : 


missed on those admirable greens. Cotton in 
particular twice failed at a shortish one to be 
three up, and three up is so much more than 
two. Apart from this, however, the play was 
great, full of superb thrust and parry. 

All through the week Cotton had been 
murdering his enemies. It seemed that the only 
man who might conceivably beat him was 
Padgham, and behold! here was Padgham in the 
perfect final. And how nearly he did beat him! 
The great scene was again on the 17th green, 
but not the old flat green of Taylor and Robson’s 
match. It was the present long, narrow plateau 
green, with a sharp drop on either side. Padg- 
ham had slammed a glorious long iron shot right 


LESSONS FROM THE PASSENGER SEAT 
Motoring Notes by J. EASON GIBSON 
Rie circumstances forced me to 


travel by train, a form’ of transport I had 
not used for many years, when I had to 
leave for Italy at a moment’s notice on motor- 
racing matters. I used the Simplon-Orient 
Express from Victoria to Milan and, although I 
naturally think that motoring is the only satis- 
factory way of travelling, there is no doubt that 
such a journey has much to recommend it. 
Much of one’s travelling time is, in any case, 
spent asleep, and I found that the waking hours 
could be usefully employed with my portable 
typewriter. 
The interest of this trip lay in the fact that 
I found myself thinking of motoring matters 
with a slight bias towards the pedestrian 
approach. Once in Italy I found many racing 
friends who provided transport for me, but I 
was in the unusual position of being either a 
pedestrian or a passenger for almost a week. 
During this time I was driven in such interesting 
foreign cars as a Porsche, a Renault Dauphine 
and a Fiat 1100, as well as three different hire- 
cars and taxis, one of which was that very solid 
and British type of car the Fiat 1400, while 
another was the remarkable little Fiat Multipla. 
The last-named is a miniature estate car built 
on the chassis of the Fiat 600. 
I found it particularly stimulating to dis- 
cover that, in spite of differences in nationality 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


up. He had only, in the oft-quoted phr 
get down in two putts to be one up with a 
easy four to follow, but he took three; 
terrific shot had been wasted and the g 
chance had passed. The hole was halved 
Cotton won by laying a perfect chip dead 
a bunker near the hole. Goodness knows 
deserved his laurels, but a halved match 
have been the ideal ending. 

Mid-Surrey saw another horribly agitati i 
finish when Sandy Herd, then 58 years old, 
Bloxham at the 38th; but now I must go || 
Walton Heath, where the tournament has bed 
played, I think, 13 times in all, for one (| 
Braid’s four victorious finals. This was a 
match against Ray in 1911 and it was one 4) 
take years off the life of many fervid Waltc|} 
partisans. With nine to play, their hero wel 
six up; all was for the most soothing in thi 
best of all possible worlds and they waite]} 
placidly for the inevitable end to come and 
good long happy walk home. 

But they had to walk most unhappily ill 
the very last green, for Ray began to hole putil} 
and do other desperate things, and, of course, hi) 
spurt got a little encouragement from his advel 
sary as spurts always must if they are to suc 
ceed. I cannot say that Braid gave any outwa 
sign, but I fancy he was internally just a litt] 
shaken. Yet he played the last hole as if he h 
not a care in the world, a long drive, a perfe 
iron shot and a putt laid stone dead. Even 
the tenacious Ray missed his three only by | 
couple of inches. That Braid could be pushe) 
so hard after being six up and nine to play, an) 
that on his own heath, was one of those thing 
that it would have seemed blasphemous to hay 
deemed possible. 

* * * 


Rees is another who has won four times an\| 4 
played in some notable finals, in particular i 
first against Ernest Whitcombe at Oxhey, i 
which he came from behind with some co 
putting. I remember best, however, the one h i) 
lost to Faulkner at Ganton four years ago, whe), 
Faulkner came sailing over that dread line oj 
trees at the home hole and got his four agains: 
all expectation and Rees just as unexpected; 
took five. 

No doubt some surprising things will happei 
this time (they always do, especially when Davi} 
meets Goliath), things as to which we shall some 
day say, in the words of Mrs. Sanders: “Well 
I raly would not ha’ believed it, unless I had ha 
happened to ha’ been there.” 


and temperament, the driving of the owners 0} 
the Porsche and the Renault failed to worry m 
in the least, though both were very fast andj 
determined drivers. I noticed particularly that 
neither of them hesitated once while I rode 
with them. Such was their ability at judging} 
speed that they either went straight through a " 
gap in the traffic or else decided definitely and}; 
finally to slow down. After this experience 
am more than ever convinced that it is hesita- 
tion that causes worry in passengers. 
It was instructive to notice with what awe 
the average Italian motorist regards the police 
In one of the hire-cars which I used the driver} 
carelessly left his traffic indicator blinking while'} 
on a perfectly straight road in Modena. I was 
just about to point this out to him when a) 
point-duty policeman rapped smartly on the 
roof and administered a sharp rebuke. The’ 
alertness of this policeman was commendable. 
I was particularly struck by it, as I had only 
recently followed a London taxi from Oxford-. 
street to Highgate Village with its trafficator 
indicating a right turn, and during that appre- } 
ciable distance we passed at least five policemen 
who took no notice. | 
Most experienced motorists have dis- 
covered by now that their views, formed by 
years of experience, do not always agree with 
those held by established authority. I found, 


ile acting as a passenger and talking motor- 
almost continuously with the driver, that 
all basic points we were in complete agree- 
at. There is no doubt that our views coin- 
ed on such subjects as the relation between 
(rtesy) and accidents, the short-sightedness 
wuthorities in allowing business or residential 
Idings to be erected without adequate garage 
jce and, perhaps most important of all, the 
jlef that everything that went wrong on the 
jd was due either to lack of good manners 
to attention to something other than driving. 
| This last failing seems to me to be much 
fre common in Britain than in France or 
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Italy. There appears to be an increasing number 
of British motorists to whom their car is only 
a form of transport, whereas in Italy particu- 
larly there are sufficiently few cars on the road 
for their owners to have retained their original 
enthusiasm. It is, I think, indicative of the 
Italian’s approach to motoring that most 
drivers of perfectly ordinary saloon cars dress 
in the manner of a racing driver merely to 
motor to their offices. String-backed racing 
gloves are donned and thin shoes to feel the 
pedals, with of course the fashionable dark 
glasses. Some of this dressing up and imitation 
of the racing driver may be rather childlike, 
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but it does indicate an interest in motoring for 
motoring’s sake, and I cannot help feeling that 
similar enthusiasm among British - motorists 
might easily produce a desire among many of 
them to drive better and imitate the master 
drivers more closely. . 

While being driven so much I could not 
help noticing how, in spite of the Latin’s repu- 
tation for lack of discipline, the average Italian 
driver scrupulously remained in the correct line 
of traffic—I seldom saw attempts at queue- 
jumping, which is so common in city traffic in 
Britain—and how well they behaved at junctions 
where filtering was allowed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ELEPHANT AS 
BABY-SITTER 


[R,—The article Courtesy to Ani- 
mals by W. K. Holmes in your 
ie of August 8 reminds me of a 
ter which appeared many years ago 
the correspondence columns of a 
ding Indian journal. It was written 
(a government official who was in 
“np and purported to describe an 
) ident he had just witnessed. 
| He was, he said, sitting in front of 
| tent when his mahout and wife 
| 1a evidently on their way to the 
jzaar for shopping. The woman was 
. (rying her baby. They walked over 
_ |\the writer’s elephant, which was 
jhered- not far off. The woman 
‘ead a cloth on the ground in front 
_ the elephant and placed on it her 
iby, on its back. Husband and wife 
jth salaamed respectfully to the 
» |phant and walked off. 
| For some time the baby lay 
|ppily on its back playing with the 
|) of the elephant’s trunk. It later 
‘imaged to turn itself over and started 
“) crawl away; but the elephanc 
| mieved it and deftly turned it once 
| pre on its back. This happened 
veral times before the parents 
‘marned, when the mahout gave the 
‘phant some tit-bit he had bought 
‘it in the bazaar. Then the woman 
_ oked up her baby, and her husband 
‘d she both salaamed respectfully 
“ce more and walked off. 
One wonders whether it was the 
» urtesy shown to him or the expec- 
‘tion of a tit-bit in payment that 
jade the elephant so ready to play 
e part of baby-sitter—R. F. Lows, 
jollybank, Bracknell, Berkshire. 


| EFFORT TO SAVE 
| WALDEN POND 


/R—I feel sure that all nature- 
vers and those who appreciate 
-assic works on the subject will be 
sturbed to read in the Press that 
‘falden Pond, in Concord, Massa- 
| iusetts, the subject of Thoreau’s 
, ‘alden, is to be turned into a swim- 
| \\ing-pool. 

i] It is proposed to construct ‘“‘a 
i! 

’ 


HER UREN I IR eC te ee a0 


Pad 


\etalled road and a 100 ft. long con- 
‘ete bath house intended to provide 
‘ vimming facilities for local residents. 
his involves the tearing down of 
lany trees and the use of a bull- 
ozer to level the shore.”’ 
| It is to be hoped that protests 
‘om this country will support those 
eing made by the Thoreau Society 
nd all those in Massachusetts and 
\lsewhere who are making an effort 
(> save Walden Pond from the 
hreatened desecration.—KATHARINE 
‘:sHworRTH, Lockner Holt, Chilworth, 
Vurrey. 


DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
CROSSBOW 


IR,—Some of your readers may be 
aterested to know the real use of the 
vooden implement about which I 
yrote a letter with accompanying 
»hotograph in your issue of May 23. 
Mr. G. P. Jenkinson, of Moorcock 
Jouse, Dutton, near Longridge, Pres- 
‘on, a collector of crossbows, provided 
ne with the answer. It is part of a 
Jhinese repeating crossbow firing two 
arrows simultaneously, but it lacks 
doth the arrow magazine, which was 


attached above the grooved arm, and 
also the string and bow. 

The bow consisted of three pieces 
of bamboo, bound together like the 
leaf spring of a car, which fitted into 
the front one of the two large holes in 
the stock. This bow was held secure 
by shackles tightened by wedges in 
the rearmost large hole. Because of 
the angle of the front hole the bow- 
string lay naturally along the top of 
the grooved arm and, as I originally 
surmised, was tensed by being drawn 
back in the channel on the grooved 
arm, and released when the catch in 
the channel was pushed up on con- 
necting with the stud on the stock. 

I am informed that a similar type 
of bow was used even as late as the 
Chinese-Japanese war of the early 
1890s for rapid volley firing of arrows 


therefore there seems little point in re- 
storing or converting it. 

On the other hand, the facade is 
of exceptional interest: an outstanding 
example of its period. Would it 
not be possible to arrive at a com- 
promise by shoring up the facade and 
demolishing the rest? The facade 
forms the central feature of a vista, 
standing as it does at the end of a fine 
avenue and, dare one suggest, would 
make a perfect setting for a Son et 
Lumiere performance. — PATRICK 
MACNAGHTEN, Park House, Moreton, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


A JESTER CONVERTED 
S1r,—On three occasions recently I 
have come across the figure of a jester 
on a church bench-end. It is suggested 
represent 


that all three carvings 


figure.—CrciL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield- 
avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


RAT-TAILED MAGGOTS 


S1r,—Climbing up part of the wall of 
my house over the garden tap and 
iron water tank is a white jasmine. 
The stagnant water has nosing along 
the tank and crawling on the fallen 
jasmine flowers what look like white 
caterpillars, with flesh shiny and trans- 
parent like a colourless jelly-fish. The 
veins and arteries resemble a silver 
thread and the dark intestine can be 
plainly seen. 

I transferred some into a jam pot 
to observe them through a jeweller’s 
lens. Their walk on the side of the jar 
is that of a caterpillar, and swimming 
is an undulating movement. There are 
six caterpillar legs each side of the 


16th-CENTURY CARVED FIGURES OF ST. GENEST, A JESTER MARTYRED UNDER DIOCLETIAN, 
ON BENCH-ENDS IN CHURCHES AT (left) ST. LEVAN, CORNWALL, (middle) COMBE-IN-TEIGNHEAD, 
DEVON, AND ALTARNUN, CORNWALL 


(in the single-barrelled type 12 arrows 
could be fired in 15 seconds), but the 
design must have been in use for a 
very long time, as it is unlikely that 
the specimen here was acquired after 
the early years of the 19th century.— 
H. HORNYOLD-STRICKLAND, Sizergh 
Castle, Kendal, Westmorland. 


A THREATENED MANOR 


HOUSE 
Str,—It is good to know that the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, having refused the Dorset County 
Council permission to demolish the 
old manor house at Kingston Maur- 
ward, is proposing to make a building 
preservation order on the house. How- 
ever, the Council’s reluctance to spend 
a large sum on rehabilitation is un- 
derstandable. Nothing now remains 
of the original interior of the house 
(although some panelling is happily 
preserved in a near-by church) and 


See letter: A Jester Converted 


St. Genest, whose story is far from well 
known to-day, as he was so seldom 
commemorated in medieval art. <A 
jester in the age of Diocletian, Genest 
became converted during a burlesque 
of the Christian faith. At the Em- 
peror’s command he was put to death, 
thus becoming a martyr for the faith 
he had mocked. 

It is interesting to compare the 
attire of the three carved figures shown 
in the photographs. The jester at St. 
Levan in Cornwall has clogs and 
carries a ladle; at Combe-in-Teignhead 
in Devon he is wearing jack boots and 
is armed with a club; at Altarnun in 
Cornwall the bells on his costume may 
be clearly seen. The cowled head- 
dresses with ass’s ears are not dissimilar. 
Can these figures be linked in some way 
with the local miracle plays? 

It would be of interest to know if 
any reader in another part of the 
country has come across a similar 


body. The tail, which is long and 
thin and black-tipped, can be stretched 
to two or three times its normal 
length, and is used to breathe with, 
as the black tip is generally on the 
surface of the water. Where it joins 
the body underneath there appears to 
be a minute ragged waving fan. 

They play around the decaying 
flowers, which seem to be their food, 
and also rest inside the flowers for a 
considerable time. When they are 
eating or sucking the slime off the 
decaying jasmine their heads and 
jaws move with a continuous fan-like 
movement. A black hair-thin line 
denotes the mouth and jaws, and they 
seem to have two silver dots as eyes. 

As far as I can tell with the naked 
eye the length of body is 0.2 in. and 
the tail unstretched 0.3 in. Some are 
slightly bigger than others. 

The first time I noticed them was 
the summer of 1954, and I saw them 
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again this year on July 11, so it seems 
they appear only during a hot summer, 
and when the jasmine flowers start 
falling. Can you tell me what they 
are?—BEATRICE FARQUHARSON (Mrs.), 
The Old Mali House, Stratton, Bude, 
North Cornwall. 

[These creatures, which are com- 
monly called rat-tailed maggots, are 
the aquatic larve of one of the hover- 
flies, most probably, we understand 
from the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, the species known 
as the drone-fly (Eyvistalis tenax), 
which in the adult stage looks very 
much like a honey-bee. Their tele- 
scopic tails, which, as our corre- 
spondent says, they use to breathe 
with, are six inches long when fully 
extended. The larvae themselves 
when fully grown are about an inch 
long.—ED.] 


HUNTING SCENE ON 
A HORN MUG 


S1r,—On August 1 you published a 
letter with an illustration of an 
incised horn mug showing an agricul- 
tural scene of over a hundred years 
ago. I have one very similar to this in 
my possession, decorated in the same 
manner but depicting a hunting scene. 
There are several mounted followers 
and the huntsman is shown holding 
the fox in front of the hounds, who are 
waiting to break it up. In this case 
the mug has a narrow, thin, silver 
band round the top and another round 
the bottom, each bearing a hall-mark 
which I read as “Birmingham 1834.”’ 
—W. RAYNER Batty, 11, Park-rvoad, 
Southport, Lancashire. 


STRANGE SYMPTOMS 
IN BIRDS 


Srr,—Can any of your readers suggest 
a remedy for an ailment which has 
stricken several birds seen in our 
garden during the past three or four 
years? 

The first sick bird we noticed 
was a hen blackbird, which first lost 
the feathers of its neck, then those of 
its head and breast, and soon after- 
wards was seen no more. When its 
head was quite bare the eyes grew 
very bulbous and seemed to have a 
sore crusty rim round them. All the 
time it fed greedily and was not 
shunned by the other birds. We saw 
it in this condition, but growing 


gradually worse for several months. 
Since then in each year we have 
seen the same symptoms in sparrows, 
and there are three such hen sparrows 
fully grown now, and born tail-less. 
Could these be the descendants of the 
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diseased birds? The latest bird to be 
affected is a robin. It is just losing the 
feathers of its neck. 

It is very sad to see this disease 
spreading. Each year there seems to 
be a small increase in the number of 
ailing birds—P. M. Nicor (Mrs.), 
Kingsbury-square, Wilton, Wiltshire. 


CREATORS OF A GARDEN 
Sir,—In your issue of July 25 you 
published a letter, Mistletoe’s Hosts, 
in which I stated that Charles Hatton’s 
brother was the first Lord Gretton. 
I must apologise for this mistake. The 
Christopher Hatton concerned was in 
1683 created Viscount Hatton of 
Gretton, not Viscount Gretton. It was 
he who, from 1685, with much help 
from his brother Charles—as can be 
learned from The Correspondence of 
the Family of Hatton, published by the 
Camden Society—created the gardens 
at Kirby Hall in Northamptonshire. 

Your readers may care to see a 
photograph of Kirby taken this sum- 
mer. Much of the garden has been 
carefully reconstructed by the Minis- 
try of Works, the original stone edg- 
ings and other objects having been 
found just under the surface of the 
ground. The exterior of the house, of 
course, remains little changed. 

The brothers would to-day find 
the place scarcely altered in appear- 
ance, I am sure that Charles, a typical 
virtuoso of the day and delighted by 
gadgets, would admire the tubular 
scaffolding that is now in use. But the 
view from the hall would horrify them: 
the place is quite surrounded by iron- 
stone workings. Wellsian monsters of 
terrifying size and power wander over 
the wilderness and rip up the ground 
with dreadful efficiency. — MILEs 
HADFIELD, 39, Hamstead  Ai_ill, 
Birmingham, 20. 


A MODERN INN SIGN 
S1r,—Mr. Graham (August 1) men- 
tioned the amalgamation of the names 
of two old public houses, now com- 
bined for the new Canterbury Swan. 
It is more usual to find double names 
owing their origin to the fact that in 
the past an innkeeper acquiring a new 
business would join the name of his 
old inn to that of his present one. 
Amalgamations or corruptions 
sometimes reveal the habits of our 
forbears, such as the Flying Bull at 
Rake, near Liphook, in Hampshire. 
The Fly and the Bull were two well- 
<snown miail-coaches that plied be- 
tween London and Portsmouth. The 
times at which they left were dis- 
nlayed in the old inn, which became 
known as the Fly and Bull Inn. The 


BOTH SIDES OF A NEW 


See letter: A Modern Inn Sign 


INN SIGN IN THE OLD KENT-ROAD, LONDON 


ESSoous 


GARDEN AT KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, LAID OU} 
IN THE LATE 17th CENTURY AND RECENTLY RECONSTRUCTEI 
| 


See letter: Creators of a Garden 


name was changed to Flying Bull, and 
to-day the inn bears a beautiful sign 
done by Ralph Ellis, of Arundel. It 
was at this house that the three 
murderers of a sailor at Thursley in 


Surrey were caught; they were after-~ 


wards hanged in_ chains—on~ the 
summit of Hindhead. 

The modern pilgrim to Canter- 
bury to-day will be interested to see a 
brand-new sign hanging outside the 
World Turned Upside Down in the 
Old Kent-road, London. It is a two- 
sided sign. One depicts a jovial- 
looking fish catching in his net a poor 
little human, who wears the striped 
bathing costume of a former day. On 
the other side two enormous footballs 
with human legs and arms are knock- 
ing around another pathetic little 
human. The artist is E. J. L.“Draper. 
—MARJORIE CRAPNELL, Stveatham, 
S.W.16. 


PORTRAIT OF HORACE 
WALPOLE 


Sir,—I was extremely interested in 
the photograph of the pastel portrait 
of Horace Walpole at Wolterton Hall, 
Norfolk (July 18). I have .here a 
pastel portrait which is almost identi- 
cal, and which has been ascribed to 
Rosalba Carriera. Except that the 
body is facing the same way as the 
head and that the hat has a feathery 


THE WORLD 
| TURNED 
| UPSIDEDOWN 


.on the back. As I have no idea whi 


. players have in their tricks: viz., every) 


-lays down a high or low trump to 


trimming instead of braid on 

edge, it might be the same pictur 
My picture has the name “ 
Phillips Esq. of Gemington [nofy 
clear, Hemington?] in Leicestershite}}) 


Mr. Phillips was, or what his cond 
nection could have been with mij 
ancestors, I should be grateful fol. 
any information that your reader 
could give me.—J. M. CaLLey (Miss)} 
Burdevop Park, Swindon, Wiltshire. 


ey 
USE OF TORTOISESHELI} 
COUNTERS } 


{| 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Berry’) 
letter in your issue of May 30 ang 
further correspondence on the subjeci 
of tortoiseshell counters, I understand 
from a leading firm of manufacturer} 
of games equipment that it is probabil 
that these counters were used as tallie’ 
to keep the score in a very old gamij 
called All-fours. Here are the rules oj} 
this game extracted from Hoyle’) 
Games (improved by Charles Jones 
1814). P 
“This game, usually played by 
two people, sometimes by four, wit! 
a complete pack of cards, derives iti 
name from the four chances therein} 
for each of which a point is scored|j} 
namely, high, the best trump out; low} 
the smallest trump dealt; jack, the 
knave of trumps; game, the majority 
of pips reckoned from such of the} 
following cards as the respective) 


; 
He 


ace is counted as 4; king 3; queen 2)} 
knave 1; and ten for 10. Low is} 
always scored by the person to whom 
it was dealt; but jack being the 
property of whoever can win or savé 
it, the possessor is permitted to revoke 
and trump with that card; and when! 
turned up as trump the dealer scores; 
it is also allowable for the player who 


enquire at the time whether the same) 
be high or low. | 
“After cutting for deal, at which 
either the highest or lowest card wins, 
as previously fixed, six are to be given) 
to each player, either by three or one 
at a time, and the 13th turned up for 
trump; then if the eldest does not like) 
his cards, he may, for once in a hand, 
say, I beg, when the dealer must either) 
give a point or three more cards to. 
each, and turn up the 7th for trump; 
but if that should prove of the same: 
suit as the first turned up, then three 
cards more are to be given, and so on’ 
till a different suit occurs. The cards 
rank as at whist, and each player 
should always strive to secure his own 
tens and court cards, or take those of 
the adversary, to obtain which, except 
when commanding cards are held, it is 
usual to play a low one to throw the 
lead into the opponent’s hand. Ten 
or eleven points form the game, which 
may be set up as at whist, though a 
very customary method is to draw two 
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*Viyella’ shirts in neat classic checks 
for casual wear, £2.19. 6. 


Ideally suited for winter sports wear are 


the bolder checks, especially woven 
for Simpson, £3.15 .0. 
They both carry the * Viyella’ guarantee — 


if it shrinks we replace. 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd WI REGent 2002 
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Ninth month in the modern calendar, September was only 
seventh in the Roman year, which began with March. In Saxon England, 
the month was named ‘Gerst-monath’, the month of barley. 


AE he mists are real enough, but the mellow fruitfulness 
appears to elude us. The basket with which we armed 
ourselves when we set out now seems optimistically 
large, as the black tide of berries creeps but slowly up- 
ward, inch by painful inch. Only the thought that 
eventually some kitchen witchery will transform our 
spoils into a row of comfortably-glowing jars on the 
pantry shelf sustains us in a losing battle with brambles 
suddenly possessed of a malevolent life of their own. 
Why, we wonder, does no one invent a machine to save 
us from this annual scarification. But machines for 
harvesting lie properly within the province of the 
farmer who needs them more and uses them to better 
purpose. For grain and roots and hops and fruit, we 
owe him thanks; and he, in turn, would acknowledge 
the assistance he had from his bank. This may 
well be the Midland, a bank well placed by long 


association with rural areas to meet the banking needs 


of all who ‘live by the land’. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


2130 branches throughout England and Wales 


Those memories of PARIS become a delightful reality 

when you drink PERNOD—France’s most famous aperitif. 
4+ Pernod to 2? iced water 

Ayailable from your usual wine merchants 


Sole Importers: J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., | 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. a 


.t j 
dont forget ... 
when the children are home on holidays 
they can make their own Lemonade, 
Ginger Beer or Solsy-Cola with a Sodastream 
Popular and at the same time provide you 
with a supply of soda and tonic water to add 


to your leisure hour whisky and gin. 


THE SODASTREAM Fpular MODEL 


TWELVE GUINEAS ONLY 

Rental or extended credit terms arranged. We will post 

a Sodastream Popular to any address in the world. 
(Subject to import licence regulations) 
Write for full particulars 


SODASTREAM LIMITED (W.C.2), 22 OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 |i 
GULliver 4421 a 


ds from the pack, and lay them one 
{| the other, so as to exhibit only the 
“i)mber of pips the player has gained. 
|| “When the dealer shows any of his 
4versary’s cards a new deal may be 
jnanded, but in showing his own he 
“y\st abide by the same. 

|| “If discovered, previous to play- 
||, that too many cards are given to 
qaer party, a fresh deal may be 
“jimed, or the extra cards drawn out 
I} the opponent; but should even a 
jgle card have been played, then 
{tre must be another deal. 

| “With strict players the adver- 
“|\y may score a point whenever his 
«ponent does not trump or follow 
st, and each calculates his game 
thout inspecting his tricks, which 


'TCHING-POST HOLDING A 
DUSE NUMBER-PLATE IN 
/SVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
See letter: Hitching-post in California 


en erroneously set up must not only 
taken down, but also the antagonist 
‘her scores 4 points or 1 as shall have 
jen agreed on.’’—ANnTHONY C. 
cTUARY, Spickhatch, West Milton, 
idport, Dorset. 


| FLOWERING TREES IN 
it NEW ZEALAND 


) 3, While not attempting to enter 
/)» lists to champion a record in trees, 
jer reading J. D. U. W.’s letter on 
wnolia records (April 25) I thought 
jut the following might be of interest 
‘English gardeners. 

Early August is our late winter in 
tw Zealand, and Magnolia campbellit 
is been out for a month and is still a 
Jautiful sight in this district on the 
#eltered northern slopes of Mount 
|mont. There is an old-established 
Wrden here situated 1,000 ft. above 
i-level in a region of heavy rainfall 
d severe winter frosts; but although 
is overlooked by the huge cone of 
2 mountain, which is snow-capped 
> many months of the year, snow 
dom invades this garden, which is 
otected by a belt of high Chamaecy- 
vis lawsoniana. The:soil is of a light 
able volcanic nature and the tree 
iis planted forty years ago as a 
Jyered plant. This year it is 40 ft. 
xh and roughly 50 ft. across. At a 
jagh estimate, there are 3,000 
lhoms, making a magnificent show 
jainst the bright blue winter sky. 
|. This popular tree is successful 
many districts of New Zealand: 
ere are instances of its flowering on 
|vered grown plants in seven or eight 
Wars, and every day in a neighbouring 


fp} 
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garden I see specimens that started 
blooming during their tenth winter. 
Recently I saw for the first time 
in flower a specimen of a rare subject 
in New Zealand, the exquisite Michelia 
doltsopa, which was imported from 
England five years ago. There are 
only two blooms, but what a beauty it 
will be! Could any reader tell me if 
there are two forms of this? There are 
two plants growing side by side: one 
is a tall conical tree 12 ft. high, and 
the one in flower is a spherical grower 
only 6 ft. high, with much larger and 
greener foliage.—S. Forpb, Cowling- 
voad, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 


HITCHING-POST IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Sir,—Your illustration of the delight- 
ful hitching-post at Drewsteignton in 
Devon (July 25) recalls to my 
memory some of those I have seen in 
California, where they are not un- 
common. The one in my photograph 
stood on the grass verge of a house in 
Beverly Hills. 

The fact that the figure also 
serves to hold a neat house number- 
plate is noteworthy. The clear, bold 
figures will doubtless arouse envy in 
many a motorist in this country who 
has dismal recollections of having to 
get out of his car in pouring rain to 
decipher an almost illegibly faded 
number on a gatepost, or to walk 
within reading distance of figures over 
a porch or on a door, too small to be 
determined from the kerb side.—Eva 
R. Prnto (Mrs.), Oxhey Woods House, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


UNUSUAL FARM GATES 


Srr,—In 1955 I was on holiday on the 
Isle of Wight. When walking across 
some fields near St. Helens I noticed 
a number of old farm gates which 
interested me. The hinged end was 
cut from a tree, a branch of which 
formed the main strut. The accom- 
panying sketch indicates the form of 
construction. No nails were used; the 
parts were secured by oak pegs. I 
assumed that these gates were prob- 
ably made by a local craftsman a 
hundred or so years ago and might be 
unique. 

This summer I was walking in the 
Val Maggia in the south of Switzerland 
near Bignasco, not far from the Italian 
border, and came across an old field 
gate of very similar construction, but 
in place of oak pins hand-made iron 
nails had been used to secure the 
various parts. Of these two gates I 
consider that the Isle of Wight one 
was the better, as it was made of 
stouter timber. 

It may be that this method of 
constructing a gate is much more 
widely used than I first thought. Per- 
haps some of your readers have come 
across similar gates elsewhere.— 
GoRDON CooPER, Fort Marion, Kid- 
moro End, neay Reading. 


FARM GATE WITH THE HINGED END FORMED FROM A TREE 


SCRIBBLES ON 
A TREE TRUNK 
S1r,—English visitors to 
the Sydney district of 
Australia are always 
attracted by a smooth- 
barked eucalyptus, which 
is common there. The 
trunk has numerous 
scribbly markings, as 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, 
which give the tree its 
common name ofscribbly 
gum. 

They are not pro- 
duced by the tree, but 
by the larve of a small 
beetle which scores new 
bark before the old one 
is shed.—N. L. ROBERTS, 
Gwendor, Hannah-street, 
Beecroft, Sydney, Aus- 
tvalia. 


PUZZLE OF A 
CUPBOARD 


Sir,—In Lympstone 
Church, East Devon, 
there is a vestry cup- 
board crudely decorated 
with the scene of Christ’s 
Passion, the tools used 
for crucifixion, including 
nails, hammer, pincers 
and ladder, and a num- 
ber of birds, including 
what appear to be two 
peacocks. There is also 
a figure of a man shooting, accom- 
panied by a dog very like a spaniel. 

The cupboard was made in Corn- 
wall, and given to the parish quite 
recently: it bears the date 1594 and 
the letters IovCNMOCACR. Can any of 
your readers suggest the meaning or 
significance of these letters?—Davip 
Sxitcu, Tvelissa, Courtlands-lane, 
Lympstone, Exmouth, Devon. 

[In the opinion of a corre- 
spondent who has recently visited the 
church, the cupboard is of foreign 
workmanship, probably French. The 
motives in the panels, he states, are 
typical Renaissance iconography, and 
never occur in English work. We are 
unable, however, to explain the 
significance of the letters. Can any 
reader help?—EpD.] 


WHAT IS A MEESE? 


S1r,—In endeavouring to trace the 
titles to certain agricultural properties 
in Worcestershire, which have been in 
the possession of the same family for 
several generations and most of which 
were, until recently, copyhold of the 
ancient manor of Ombersley in that 
county, my firm of solicitors has 
found that the only description of 
certain of those properties consists 
of ‘‘a meese and a half,’’ ‘‘one meese 
and three quarters’ and “a meese 
and half a yard of land’; these 


BEETLE 


See letter: Unusual Farm Gates 
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SCRIBBLE-LIKE MARKINGS MADE BY 


LARVZ ON THE TRUNK OF A 


VARIETY OF AUSTRALIAN EUCALYPTUS 


See letter: Scribbles on a Tree Trunk 


descriptions appear in documents of 
admittance to the copyhold tenure. 

There is with the title deeds of 
those particular properties no other 
description whatever. The properties 
are themselves of very divergent 
acreage, so that, although from the 
descriptions it would appear likely 
that they would be similar, they are 
in fact not so. 

We have made considerable search 
as to the meaning of the word ‘“‘meese”’ 
and have found the following: in 
the Oxford Dictionary it is stated to 
be a tomtit; in Webster’s Dictionary 
it is stated to be a form of messuage; 
in Johnson's Dictionary a mease is 
stated to be a corruption of measure, 
as a mease of herrings is 500; mees 
(old French), meadows, as used by 
Chaucer. Further enquiry suggests that 
the word refers to a holding, such as a 
fine holding. 

Can you or any of your readers 
help?—Joun LIioNEL Woop, Bank 
Buildings, Cross, Worcester. 

{“Meese”’ is given in the Oxford 
Dictionary as an alternative spelling 
under “‘Mese,”’ and is the equivalent 
of ‘‘Messuage,’’ defined as “originally, 
the portion of land intended to be 
occupied, or actually occupied, as a 
site for a dwelling-house and its 
appurtenances.’’—ED.] 


CYGNETS ADOPTED 
BY GOOSE 
Srr,—On August 20, while visiting my 
parents’ Thames-side house at Bourne 
End, I saw a white domestic goose 
swimming with a flock of five almost 
fully-grown cygnets. I was told that 
this goose was a familiar object on that 
reach of the river but that it had not 
previously been seen associating with 
cygnets: the latter had, in fact, hither- 
to always been seen with their parents. 

Fourteen adult swans, nine mal- 
lard, the goose and five cygnets later 
attended tea on the river bank. The 
swans attacked the cygnets whenever 
close enough, but the goose, after a 
series of counter-attacks, marshalled 
its adopted flock and protected it from 
further molestation. When tea was 
over the goose and cygnets departed 
‘together. 

It is clear that the parent swans 
had decided that the cygnets were old 
enough to leave parental care and 
that the goose had promptly adopted 
them. In view of the fact that the 
cygnets were considerably larger than 
the goose, this adoption seemed some- 
what remarkable—N. A. LESLIE, 
Overdeans Court, Dippenhall, Farn- 
ham, Survey. 
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HAT is it that makes trout suddenly 

\ \/ rise to take a wet fly? What are the 

factors which cause trout suddenly to 

attack one’s Peter Ross from all directions after 

hours of apparent inactivity? Every angler will 

have noticed this phenomenon. Here are a few 
examples. 

First, the morning is sunny with a few 
cumulus clouds. There is a good breeze, it is 
cool and the water is quite clear. The time is 
ten o’clock. During the next hour not a fish 
rises, and conditions remain exactly the same 
until half past eleven when four trout are taken 
within half an hour, and then—finish! Weather 
conditions remain unchanged but no fish rises 
until 5, when three fish rise in quick 
succession. The same drift has been fished all 
day. 

d Second, the day is warm but overcast, and 
it is raining. There is a strong west wind and 
the rain comes in squalls. From ten o'clock 
until half past twelve only one fish rises, but 
within the next twenty minutes three fish 
are netted and then—finish! No more fish rise 
during the remainder of the day. 

Third, the day is sunny with patches of 
stratus cloud. It is quite warm and there is a 
moderate wind from the North-east. The water 
is clearing after the rain and is very slightly 
coloured. From 10 a.m. until the last minute 
of light not a fish rises. The same drift has been 
fished all day. 

Ee 

This question why fish suddenly begin to 
take and as suddenly stop has interested anglers 
from the earliest days and there are a number 
of theories. One school refers to the intensity 
of the light, another to the barometer and the 
oxygen content of the water, and yet another 
to the temperatures of the water and the air. 
But when these factors are applied to specific 
instances they seldom provide a satisfactory 
explanation. 

The three different examples I give are 
taken from my diary of July, August and 
September last year when fishing Lough Corrib 
in western Ireland. In the first the barometer was 
high and steady and had been for the previous 
twenty-four hours. In the second the barometer 
was falling and there was heavy rain that night; 
in the third the barometer was rising. As for 
the light, I have chosen the first two examples 
because the light during the rises was for all 
practical purposes the same as during the non- 
taking periods. The air temperature was also 
not noticeably different. 

Of course, there will be some dogmatists 
who will insist that, although the light intensity 
and temperature appeared to me to be un- 
changed, it does not follow that there was no 
change perceptible to the fish. The best way of 
proving the point would be to go equipped with 
a barometer, a submerged photo-electric cell 
and air and water thermometers and to corre- 
late their readings to the periods of rise. I leave 
it for somebody else to do, and I am prepared 
to take a small bet that it would indicate 
nothing. 


* oe * 


What is clear is that there are two well- 
defined rises on a lake during the day—times 
when there are sudden bursts of activity among 
the fish when they rise to a wet fly from all 
directions. The times of the rises are not the 
same every day, but almost invariably there 
are two clearly defined periods of about half an 
hour between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. and again 
between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. when the fish take 
more readily than at any other time. 

The times of the rises are not necessarily 
related to hatches of aquatic insects, for more 
often than not there is no sign of a nymph or 
ofadun. There is a wealth of difference between 
the peaks of activity which constitute the “ rise’’ 
on a lake and to which I am referring, and the 
evening rise on a river when trout are rising to 
an artificial fly which closely imitates the hatch- 
ing insects on which they are feeding. The two 
should not be confused. On a lake there are 
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THE LAKE TROUT’S RISE—A THEORY 


By J. D. LOVATT 


these two short periods during the morning and | 
afternoon when trout will rise to an artificial fly 
—a Peter Ross, for example, which resembles 
no item of the fish’s normal diet—more 
enthusiastically than at any other time of the 
day. 

a To the lake trout the Peter Ross presum- 
ably looks-good to eat, but more so at some times 
of the day than at others. Fish will rise through- 
out the day to the Peter Ross, but it is with the 
peaks of the rise that I am concerned. The 
occasional fish does not alter the fact that for 
short periods a large proportion of fish will con- 
centrate their attention on a Peter Ross or 
some other lure. Neither does the fact that the 
trout rise at definite times suggest that they 
are not feeding during the remainder of the day. 
They have all the delicacies of the bottom on 
which to indulge themselves, and this post 
mortem of a Corrib trout indicates the extent 
to which they do: 

Stomach contents of a cock fish weighing 
24 Ib., length 17% ins., girth 94 ins.: planaria, 
2; wing cases of beetles, 7; pondslaters (Asellus), 
56; shrimps (Gammarus), 3; water-spider (Argy- 
voneta aquatica), 1; midge (Chivonomus) larvae, 
6; damsel-fly nymphs, 2; cockles (Pisidium), 
34; partially digested perch fry, 1. In addition 
to these there were the legs and pulpy remains 
of what seemed to be olives, grit, intestinal 
parasites and algae. 

The water-spider was in the gullet and 
must have been the last food the trout took 
before deciding to add a Peter Ross to the 
collection. Now, why should a fish suddenly 
change from this diet to a Peter Ross? Why 
should a number of fish which have presumably 
been content with a similar fare earlier in the 
day have the sudden urge to swallow a Peter 
Ross? I should add that, of the 34 cockles, six 
were none the worse for their experience, so 
they cannot have preceded the Peter Ross by 
very long. This fish (one of the two caught 
during the evening of my second example) is 
fairly representative of all the fish taken by me 
during July, August and September, so the 
sudden change from cockles and water-spiders 
is not an exaggerated example. 


* OK * 


Let the problem now be presented as fol- 
lows. For what reason does a fish that has 
browsed for a considerable time of the day on 
cockles and crustacea have an urge at specific 
times to rise to a wet fly which does not resemble 
any item of its normal diet? The only item a 
No. 8 Peter Ross resembles in the slightest is 
the small perch, and a trout which must have 
chased and eaten many hundreds of perch fry 
is not likely to confuse them with a Peter Ross 
moving along the surface of. the water. 

It is possible to appreciate the action of a 
trout which, swimming about picking up snails, 
cockles and the minute crustacea of the bottom, 
suddenly makes a dash at a shoal of perch fry 
which comes within his range of vision. It is 
not difficult to imagine his seeing a floating 
insect or a hatching nymph and rising to the 
surface to take it in a leisurely manner, then 


PAA AA AMAA A2A2A2 


THE HORN DANCE 


Fis E day was gold with autumn light, 
And magic seemed to fill the air; 
The village market-place was bright 
With crowds of people come to stare. 
While dancers, stepping to and fro 

In Abbots Bromley’s winding street 
Acted their parts of long ago 

On music-quickened feet. 


Maid Marian in robe and crown, 

Hobby-horse, Fool in gold and red, 

And dancing-men in green and brown, 

With antlers high above each head, 

Performing there the mystery 

That links the ages like a chain— 

What wonder magic woke to see 

The Horn Dance danced again. 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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returning to the bottom to continue his broy 
ing. In these circumstances it is possible to 
nis mistaking a Peter Ross for an insect on - 
surface, and that is the action of the oc 
sional fish. But what is it that makes most 
the fish in the area, at particular times of t 
day, forsake the bottom and race to tak 
Peter Ross or whatever the favourite fly of 
water happens to be? 


* OF 


| 
z 
‘? 


It is clear that these taking periods are not | 
related to a hatch of aquatic insects. You ca 
cast a Peter Ross over trout feeding on i 
until you are blue in the face, and all you 
succeed in doingis to put the trout down. 

Perhaps there are no elaborate explana 
tions involving temperature, barometer pres- 
sure and light intensity for this periodicity 
rise on a lake. It is, perhaps, a culmination ¢ 
events. Suppose that over an acre of wate 
dozen trout are feeding. By ten o’clock in 
morning they will have swallowed the grea 
proportion of snails, cockles and insects w 
uncovered themselves during the night, 
having exhausted the easily obtainable f 
they turn to the swimming and floating insec 
which require rather more effort. The supply of 
these insects is small in relation to the bott 
food they have already consumed, and an 
soon-have to travel outside their own feeding || 
area into that of their neighbours. The sa 
state of affairs exists there: all the easily obta: 
able food has been eaten. It is not long before 
there are two, three, or four trout reasonal 
close together watching for floating food, andi 
the floating object that comes into their windo 
happens to be a Peter Ross, then the fly is 
fishing over two, three, or four taking fish, 


ie 
| 
i 


fishing over only single fish engaged in gobblin 
up bottom food. 

Further, whereas none of the fish ind 
vidually would have shown more than casu 
interest in the Peter Ross, and on close inspe 
tion would probably have turned up his nose ‘ 
it, each fish is now hunting for his food — 
competition with his neighbours. The fish 
less discriminating; they are eager to grab; 
before another fish grabs it. The rise has bed 


* * * 


To continue with this theory: the fish h 
been feeding since perhaps seven o'clock 
most of the swimming and floating insects ha’ 
been devoured. The tempo of their feeding h 
been high and it is time for them to have a res 
and, unless there is.a hatch of aquatic insec 
first one fish returns to his hole, and t 
another, until only the occasional fish is le 
The rise is over. 

By about three o’clock the fish turn their 
minds to food once again. They come out fro 
under their rocks to concentrate on all the 
crustacea, cockles and insects which have wan 
dered into their area during the siesta and the 
same sequence of events culminates in the eve: 
ing rise. : 

The variation in the times of the dai 3 
rise can be explained in this way, and so can the 
difference in the times of the rises in different 
parts of the lake, for the variable quantity o 
readily available food will determine the tim 
at which the competition for surface food begins 
—the time when not only one trout, but two 01 
three, want to eat a Peter Ross. It also explains 
why the occasional fish takes the fly mor 
leisurely than a fish at the height of the rise. 

It might be argued that, on those da 
when there is no rise to the wet fly, the quantity 
of easily available food must be sufficient te 
avoid competition among the feeding fish, but 
this is perhaps too elaborate. I prefer to believe 
that on those days, for reasons which are sti 
obscure, the metabolism of the fish is slowed 
down and their rate of feeding is slower—even | 
if it does not stop altogether. 

It is all pure speculation, of course, but) 
then one of the consolations of fishing is to 
speculate on what is going on beneath the 
surface. 
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'CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HAMMER AND TONGS - 


| NOME players, let’s face it, are incapable of 
) any form of controlled reasoning; others 
will weigh up the merits of this and that 
i but only a few of them will consider the 
i cely effect on their partner of the moment. 
On the hand below East first cooked up a 
ney call because he distrusted his partner, and 


\en made a bid that simply asked for trouble. 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

When South’s opening One Club was fol- 
ywed by two passes, East’s natural impulse was 
_) double; he had fine support for the unbid 
j1its, and ample high-card strength for a pro- 
=ctive call. But could he trust his partner to 
ame a suit? 

It is true that West was rather too eager to 
‘lake penalty passes in such situations, and that 
he East hand might disappoint him in the 
lefence to One Club doubled, but this is a risk 
hat simply has to be taken. Instead, the 
idding proceeded on unspeakable lines: 


| South West North East 
1Club No bid No bid 2 Clubs 
No bid 3No-Trumps No bid 4 Hearts 
Double 4 No-Trumps No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


This shrieked for a Heart lead, and North’s 
fen was taken with the Ace; he led another 
vhen he was in again with the King of Diamonds, 
nd a loss of 500 points was a poor exchange for 
im East-West game in Spades or a two-trick 
lefeat of South in One Club doubled. 

East got the idea of bidding Two Clubs 
rom a debate on the merits of such calls in an 
\merican magazine. He might have reflected 
hat his partner, who never studied any form of 
bridge literature, was bound to read him with 
. bit more than 11 points. His next effort, Four 
dearts, was tantamount to suicide. Had he 
passed over Three No-Trumps, that contract 
would probably be made on a different lead. 
As for West, his bidding and comments are 
self-explanatory. “‘You showed me a power- 
aouse,’’ he said, “and my own hand was a whale. 
[ thought we had a slam!” In fact, as South 
was vulnerable, it was pretty evident that East 
was bidding on distribution; if he were anything 
jike as strong as West imagined, then surely it 
‘must be worthwhile to investigate a possible 
_3lam in Spades. 

Hiere is another tale of a missed oppor- 
tunity: 


Dealer, South: North-South vulnerable. 
South West North East 
‘1Club Double 1Heart 1 No-Trump 
2Clubs 2Spades Nobid No bid 
No bid 


At first sight this looks a normal auction, 
but West saw his error as soon as the dummy 
went down on the table. He took a series of poor 
views in the play and ended up three down. 
This is the old story of failing to cash in 
when our enemies at the bridge table deliver 


themselves into our hands. How often does a 
player rob his side of its just due by making an 
unnecessary bid when the indicated action was 
a pass? In bidding Two Spades, the most West 
can hope for is a part-score; he is quite likely 
to incur a minus and to enrage a partner who 
was itching to come down hard on South’s risky 
bid of Two-Clubs, the penalty being in the region 
of 800 after the lead of a trump or a low Heart. 

Some players, in fact, would go so far as to 
double on the West cards. North must have a 
very weak hand and a poor suit; why, then, did 
he hazard One Heart over the double at adverse 
vulnerability? The answer seems clear: he is so 
short in Clubs that he fears a penalty pass by 
East. Everything thus points to good Clubs in 
the East hand, so where is South going for 
tricks? 

A similar theme runs through the next 
example: 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

Various injured parties sought my opinion 
on the following bidding, which sparked off a 
lively debate: 


South West North East 

1 Diamond Nobid 1Spade 2 Hearts 
2 Spades No bid 3Spades No bid 
No bid Double No bid No bid 
No bid 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


The King of Hearts was led, the Ace was 
tuffed and a Diamond was returned; North 
then tried Ace and another Spade, so West was 
able to draw a few trumps and the contract went 
three down. And who, do you think, was the 
chief aggressor? 

South got hauled over the coals on account 
of his unorthodox Spade raise, but I cannot see 
a better solution to his problem on the second 
round; each of the alternatives—pass, double, 
Two No-Trumps, Three Diamonds, Three Clubs 
—has an obvious flaw. The result was entirely 
due to North’s incredible bid of Three Spades. 
A singleton Ace of partner’s suit is never an en- 
couraging feature; neither is a doubleton Q. J. of 
an unmentioned suit. In North’s shoes, I should 
pass Two Spades and should expect to go down 
quite often. 

In judging a case like this, one should not 
be influenced by certain freak features of the 
deal. It does not follow that Two Spades is a 
bad bid, because, apart from North’s bidding and 
play, he ran into a foul trump break; by the 
same token, one cannot say that a double by 
South of Two Hearts is brilliant because his 
partner would have turned up with J 1087 2 
in East’s suit. The real point, perhaps, was 
brought out in a letter from the erstwhile 
East. 

“North and South went at each other 
hammer and tongs,’’ he told me, ‘“‘and I couldn’t 
get a word in. But frankly, if North had passed 
over Two Spades, I would undoubtedly have bid 
Three Hearts. Then you would have heard from 
my partner!” 

Experienced players will discern the thread 
that links these three deals—the misjudgement 
of a competitive situation, which converted 
what might have been a substantial gain into a 
heavy loss. It is a player’s ability to handle 
such situations that decides whether he is a 
winner or a loser. 


ACROSS 


CROSSWORD No. 1439 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No. 1439, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 
Wednesday, September 11. 1957. 


Saas 
TOSS EEER eee 
“ea Gas aeeee 
SE anes 
‘on we 
LIA Saas 
Ss a 6 p 


SOLUTION TO No. 1438. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of August 29, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Exhilarating; 8, Lupin; 9, Nightmare; 11, 
Terrorists; 12, Help; 14, Enrich; 15, Reporter; 17, Copy- book ; 
19, Scream; 22, Ears; 23, Reparation; 25, Mistletoe; 26, Amice: 
27° Black Country. "DOWN. —l, Emperor; 2, Hansom cabs: 
3, ‘Lentil; 4, Right leg; 5, Tots; %, Nearest ; Th Clotted cream; 
10, Experimented; 13, Nonchalant; 16, Domestic; 18, Perusal; 
20; Exility; 21, Gateau; 24, Alec. 


. Receiver on the boundary (5) 
Le , that Spring 


. Jester gets his marching orders; 


. Beginners, please! (10) 
. Increased activity by wild-fowl is 


very 
audible (4) 


. Direction to appear fascinating? (10) 
. The vermin are back in a twinkle! (4) 


“ 


Knife-grinder! whither are you going?”’ 
—Canning (5) 


. Pictorial record of love in industrial dispute 


(6, 3) 


. Love-in-a-mist in a damp situation (5) 

. Does he find it hurt to be a pagan? (6) 

. Fifty-one boxing-gloves, it seems (6) 

. It’s material how it will appear in future (5) 
. Provides a couch for a matey donkey (9) 


should vanish with the 
Rose!”’—Fitzgerald (4) 


. Speech test made difficult by this hobble (10) 
. Threepenny-bit on a salver? (4) 
. Neither black nor white: what’s amiss in the 


upper storey? (4, 6) 


DOWN 


. How to demolish a reputation on board? (6) 
. Oriental governor embraces a small bore in 


the boat (6) 


. The man with the nosegay in Hungerford (5) 
. He has nothing to declare (8) 

. Timothy’s mother was most charming (6) 

. The cost of the move? (8) 

. “Oh, I do like to be beside the sea-side!” (8) 
. It’s of particular account in the fauna of the 


Isle of Man (6) 
can he 
defeat them? (6) 


. Flight with only half a pair of trousers ? How 


frivolous! (8) 


. The celery is of the youngest kind (8) 

. Laurel for a nice brown horse (5, 3) 

. There’s to be revised a queen’s book (6) 
. What’s funny about this take in? (6) 

. How to catch a mermaid from below? (6) 
. “Tasting of 


and the country green’’ 
—Keats (5) 


Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 


States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1437 is 


Mrs. I. M. Baker, 
56, Canon-street, 
Winchester. 
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_. never a cold corner anywhere 


its OIL-FIRED 


fuel buckets is a thing of the past. 


*Tittlewood’’ 
Dunchurch Road, Rugby, 
where Nu-way ended 


all stoking problems. 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD., (Box 833) Droitwich 


® Why Se Many Men 
@® Come to HAWKES 


Hawkes have the pleasure of serving more customers 

to-day than at any time in their long history. 

There’s a definite reason. Hawkes’ Department for 

Immediate Wear provides what men want—fault- 

less Savile Row tailoring—at a price men feel they 

can afford, a moderate price achieved by Hawkes’ 
use of modern methods. 


LOUNGE SUITS (including lightweight) 
£22.0.0 to £34.0.0. 


OVERCOATS £19.19.0 to £34.19.6. 
SPORTS JACKETS £11.19.6 to £18.10.0. 


An expert team of cutters is at the service of 
those who prefer Made-to-Measure Tailoring 


BEES 
Savile Row 


ESTABLISHED 1771 
1, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 
Tel.: REGent 0186 
And at 12a, London Road, Cambridge, Surrey 
a ee NY 


With Nu-way oil-firing there is no dirt, 
no work and no waste. The drudgery of 
clearing boiler ashes and carrying heavy 


t 
4c asnerry hat is Shiaee dengnt 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; é 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders wil) have prompt attention. 


Pintail “© 


SHERRY 


MATTHHW GLOAG & SON LTD.. PERTH. SCOTLAND. Established. 1800 


J 
BA 
DF Miqueur of the mint ! 


the liqueur of 
the Apricot 


MARIE BRIZARD 


who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 


Our fully-illustrated 
32-page catalogue 
will be sent to you on 
application to Parker- 
Knoll Limited, The 
Courtyard, Frogmoor, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARKER- KNOLL 


have comfort taped—look for the name-tape along the frame 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.np 


Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 
43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe, 


* FROXFIELD” 


This seat is bagged.... 


bagged by Auntie Margaret. She’s lost bi 
glasses at the moment, but she’s a | ' 
good care not to lose her seat... the be 

seat in the house... the Parker-Knoll. 


CVS-29) 


i 


OS rs 


3 NN 
ONE &Y 


j 
) 


Brighten the Autumn at 


BRIGHTON | 


Now is one of the finest & 

times of the year at BY 

Brighton. Holiday therein 4 

sun and warmth. Shows, % 
shops, golf courses, enter- TW 
tainments are yours for the Z 
enjoying. Just an hour by S 
train from London. = 
Guide and Hotel List 6d. from ©& 
G. A. Johnson, : 

Royal York Buildings, FG 


OU 


Kc 


Brighton. 


29> PIM 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 
RED OR GREEN 


per 16/6 roll 
I2ydsxlyd wide 


FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


ALSO" DURAFLEX "GREY 
ROOFING FELT from 
6/7 per 6yds.x 1 yd. roll 


There is only one 


PERMACOLOR 


ask for it by name 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


MANUFACTURED BY PERMANITE LTo 


‘E ESTATE MARKET 
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ECLAIMING LOST 
| ACRES 


| NEWSPAPER that I read the 
4, other day contained sugges- 
rf iN tions that were at variance with 
» own notions of current trends in 
5 property market, at any rate so far 
agricultural land is concerned. 
reas I was under the impression 
j| the post-war years had seen a 
# dy erosion of landed estates owing 
“cieavy taxation, more particularly 
l\crippling rates of death duty, the 
»|er expressed the opinion that many 
ajlowners had been adding to their 
=s|tes, and that some families who 
4] sold their ancestral homes and 
»/ounding acres had bought them 
o/k with money accumulated as a 
lt of commerce. 


HE 45 PER CENT. REBATE 


HE reasons put forward by the 
_ writer to support his contentions 
a) at first sight, convincing. He ex- 
p ms that owners who have added to 
ir holdings have been influenced by 
ee considerations: first, the desire 
“ivail themselves of the 45 per cent. 
njate of estate duty that goes with 
© ownership of agricultural land; 
siond, the fact that the “city man- 
cja-farmer’’ who paid extravagant 
yes for farms with possession imme- 
Stely after the war has dropped out 
© he market; and, third, the fact that 
= my owners have bought land on the 
oiskirts of their estates in order to 
© jain additional sporting rights. 

| However convincing these argu- 
ents may appear at first sight, the 
nds that they signify are not con- 
‘ned by the reports of sales that have 
me my way; nor are they confirmed 
responsible estate agents whom I 
ive tackled on the subject. On the 
citrary, these agents point out that, 
ehough the 45 per cent. rebate of 
gate duty allowed on agricultural 
lid is unquestionably an attraction to 
jalthy men, the concession has been 
dailable for many years and that it 
j)open to anyone who buys land, 
jjespective of the source of his 
*halth. 


PORTING CONSIDERATIONS 


| f{ OREOVER they go on tosay that, 
although “city farmers’’ have 
und that the lightening of the taxa- 
)n laws have made it no longer a 
und proposition to farm at a loss, 
jeir places as buyers have been taken 
; young farmers, who, though they 
je not prepared to pay unrealistic 
|ices, are nevertheless keen competi- 
ts when farms with possession come 
jito the market. Finally, though they 
ree that the demand for shooting 
jid fishing has never been stronger 
jian it is to-day, and that guns in good 
mdicate shoots and rods on first-class 
mon or trout rivers fetch consist- 
itly high prices, they do not believe 
jiat consideration for sporting rights 
jone is sufficient to encourage land- 
jwners to add to their holdings. 


CAPITAL FROM COMMERCE 


DERHAPS the most interesting, as 
- it is the most surprising, theory 
dvanced by the writer of the article 
xferred to is that which states that a 
umber of families who sold their pro- 
erties years or generations ago have 
ought them back with money made 
‘om commerce. No doubt there have 
een a few exceptional men who have 
rade sufficient capital on the Stock 
‘xchange or in other spheres of busi- 
ess to reclaim lost acres. Indeed, I 
now of a man who has contrived to 
laintain a large agricultural estate and 
o educate a large family because, 
ears ago, he gave up a salaried job 
nd became a bookmaker. But such 
aen I would say are exceptional, and 
doubt very much whether there are 
aany who, in these days of heavy 
axation, are able to accumulate the 


capital with which to buy back a 
landed property and to maintain it in 
good order. 


SALES IN KENT 


Y the time these notes appear 
estate agents will be filtering back 
to their offices after the holidays, ready 
to deal with the usual spate of autumn 
sales. One firm who have an imminent 
engagement in the auction room are 
Messrs. E. J. Parker and Sons, for next 
Thursday they will be offering the 
greater part of the Hadlow Castle 
estate, near Tonbridge, Kent, where 
the land involved consists of 334 acres 
used mostly for the growing of hops 
and fruit. 

Other properties due to be 
auctioned by the same firm include 
444 acres of the Boughton Place estate, 
near Maidstone, where the land is 
mainly arable, and Culls and Frith 
Farms at East Farleigh, near Maid- 
stone, where there are approximately 
85 acres of orchards. 

A Kentish property that has 
already changed hands is Berry’s 
Maple, a small house dating from the 
16th century, situated at Ash, near 
Wrotham. The house, which has been 
carefully restored and modernised, was 
sold with 54 acres by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley in advance of 
auction. 


GRIZEDALE HALL FOR 
DEMOLITION 


RIZEDALE HALL, which is 
situated at Satterthwaite, be- 
tween Coniston and Windermere in the 
Lake District, is to be demolished. 
The house was built by the late Mr. 
Harold Brocklebank, a Liverpool ship- 
owner, at a reputed cost of £40,000, 
and was his home until his death in 
1936, when it was acquired with its 
surrounding estate of 4,500 acres by 
the Forestry Commission. During the 
war Grizedale was a prisoner-of-war 
camp for the more troublesome Ger- 
man prisoners, including high-ranking 
S.S. officers, Luftwaffe pilots and U- 
boat commanders. It was from here 
that Ober-Leutenant Franz von Werra 
made his famous escape in 1940, which 
ended in his recapture in the Duddon 
Valley. Later, he escaped from a 
camp near Derby, and finally in 
Canada. These exploits were recorded 
in the film The One that Got Away, part 
of which was taken at Grizedale. The 
fixtures and fittings of the house are 
to be auctioned next Wednesday by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff's 
Chester office. 


LORD DERBY TO SELL 
CGOWORTH PARK 


A Pee Se have been given by 

the Earl of Derby to Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons to find a buyer for 
Coworth Park, which adjoins Fort 
Belvedere on the fringe of Windsor 
Great Park. The property dates from 
Saxon times, when it was known as 
Cow Garth, and in 1796 was purchased 
by James Barwell, who created the 
existing house by adding to an earlier 
building, though it has been altered 
considerably since. In 1840 it was 
acquired by John Arbuthnot, in whose 
family it remained until it was sold to 
Sir William Farmer in 1884, and then, 
some years later, to the Stanleys. The 
estate, which covers 260 acres, in- 
cludes, in addition to the principal 
house, 19 houses, cottages and flats 
and a home farm. 


FILM ACTOR’S PURCHASE 


R. CHRISTOPHER MANN has 

sold Haileywood, Shiplake, Ox- 

fordshire, with its farm of nearly 100 

acres and Jersey herd to Mr. Richard 

Todd, a well-known film actor. Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons were the agents. 
PROCURATOR. 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW tosacco! 


I'd never have believed it possible, but now I’ve tried 


HICKORY the fevolution’s 
extraordinarily good. 


taken place.) lt 
It shows it sometimes pays to 


really is 


experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclair’s 
HICKORY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


A!9+ IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


TNS 
Wathen: 


Yo if 
Sp 


C 


, ' sii! " 
EN. o 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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«“,...I was in Cyprus when a 
¥/° ship ran aground and broke in half near 
where I was stationed. Amongst the flotsam were several 
tins of Barneys tobacco, which I picked up. They had already 
had rough treatment, being washed some four hundred 
yards to the shore and covered in diesel-oil, but were 
stili in perfect condition inside. Some eighteen months later 
I came across a tin which I had forgotten and found the 
tobacco was still perfect. My only disappointment was that it 


was not your Punchbowle, which I prefer’’. 


This letter can be seen at 
11 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1 


PUNCHBOWLE 
(Full) 


BARNEYS 
(Medium) 


PARSONS’ 
(Mild) 


14 \ 
a it THE OUNCE 


Charles Heidsieck 


VINTAGE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
195 4e9 | 
| 
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Send for full details to: 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO, 


GREENHOUSES & GARDEN FRAMES) 
LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE | 


Designed for erection on customer’s own)! 
dwarf walls. Three widths, 5 ft. 9 ins, |), 

7 ft. 9 ins. and 9 ft. 9 ins. any desired|) « 
length, in 2 ft. multiples, from 8 ft. Prices||}) 
from £45.5.0. Example as illustrated 7 ft.) a 
9 ins. wide, 10 ft. Oin. long, £64.5.0. Come), 
plete with glass, putty and glazing clips, ip 


Made by the Metal Window 
Engineers with the Inter- 
national reputation for high 


quality of workmanship and 


materials. Can be seen at 


leading London Stores and i‘ 


at Agents throughout the 
country. Free delivery, 
England and 
Wales. 


Also 
the ‘CADET’ green- 
house, now available in two 
widths, 6’ 3” and 8’ 3”, extensible 
to any length in multiples of 2 ft., from 
8’3”. Type104, 8’ 3” x 6’ 3”, complete with glass, 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs, 28 gns. 


All greenhouses 
are available 
on deferred terms 


LIMITED) 


HORTICULTURAL DEPT. A, BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


En g 


DG 


< cos 


oo ‘ fe ] 
are meant to be inconvenient 
<a 
Outside pipes that freeze, doors 
that let in draughts, boilers that are 
sulky, temperamental time-wasters; 
Ngy that’s how the English like their 
Ay homes—only the Americans 
" 
i 
i 
I 


| 
AN coddle themselves! \N ‘e 
Fancy turning a lovely <a | 

brute of a coke-burn- L a 

ing boiler into a silent Be | 


automatic appliance that runs Hig 
itself on stable-priced unrationed fuel) 
Why, with no coke to lug about, n 


= WwW 
SSS 


N 

NY 
Yr 
ty 


time on your hands! You woulda’ 
know what to do with yourself— 
would you? ; 
If you really are so immoral as 
want an easier life. and would like 
know how boilers of medium size an 
upwards can—without major alt as 
tions—be fitted with a “Thermoil”) 
Automatic Oil Burner, then post the} 
coupon now for full details. ; 
| 


THE | 

- AUTOMATIC | 
pp TROUBLE FREE 
e> OIL BURNER 


WA 


\ 


TO: THERMOFIRE ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Nelson Woiks, Stroud, 
Glos. Please send us full details of “THERMOIL OIL BURNERS” 


USUAL HEATING ENGINEER 


1 — — — — WHY TOIL—INSTALL THERMOIL —)25 eee 


RMING NOTES 


) 

q TET another committee has been 
set up by the Minister of Agri- 
| culture. It is to see what should 
one to “stimulate the better pro- 
|) ion and use of grass in conjunction 
»j) other green fodder crops with a 
4) to reducing the cost of production 
jivestock and livestock products 
‘)|\securing economies in imports of 
@ ing-stuffs.” I trace the hand of the 
Pjisury in this. The officials there 
>, naturally enough, listened to 
‘@jatific experts who continually 
Wie the British farmer for not 
acing imported feeding-stufis by 
fs silage. There is also the point 
1}: we might be able to extend the 
‘ing season, starting earlier in the 
“jog and continuing later into the 
qj1mn and winter. This is possible 
New Zealand, and it is here when 
weather behaves in a kindly way. 
| despite the scientists a farmer 
to judge what will pay best in his 
1 place with the limitations of 
‘gyur which press hardly on him to- 
|. He finds as a business man that 
te is a limit to the amount of time 
_ aj effort which he can profitably put 
4) grass conservation when he can 
Hy concentrated feeding-stuffs freely 
supplement what fodder he can 
| ay for himself at economical cost. 

pil 

i 


ope that this new committee will 
| be too theoretical in its approach 
this problem. The chairman, Sir 
“= Iney Caine, who is the director of 
=) London School of Economics, will 
vh his colleagues need to listen to 
y.ctical men who have to make a 
ing by farming if their recom- 
rv ndations are to be of value. 


iicking Station Prices 


| WORD of appreciation is due here 
=\}to the British Egg Marketing 
jJard for taking the hint I gave 
ajently about the confused language 
vcd in announcing the minimum 
j ces to be paid to producers for hen 
as supplied to the packing stations. 
‘\e wording is now clear. At the time 
* writing the minimum is 5s. a dozen 
‘> large and standard-grade eggs 
“‘ighing not less than 1% oz. each and 
“|, 9d. a dozen for the smaller eggs of 
jtween 1~ oz. and 14 oz. There isa 
‘z difference here. The egg that 
sighs just under 1{ oz. is cheap com- 
red with the egg Orhat just tips the 
ale at that weight. I suppose every- 
le likes a big egg, but there cannot 
jally be more than ld. difference in 
je value. From these packing station 
ices the Board deducts a levy of $d. 
-jdozen, which I am told will amount 
| £1 million a year, to cover the cost 
| a publicity campaign to boost. the 
‘jle of eggs and meet the admin- 
diene. costs of the marketing 


tt Cia 


jheme. 


umane Rabbit Traps 


|| AR. ROLAND DUDLEY and his 
colleagues on the Humane Traps 
dvisory Committee have had a busy 
/me since they were appointed in 1954 
) see whether a humane alternative 
) the gin trap can be found which will 
2 not too costly and as effective in 
itching rabbits. The committee 
c<amined 174 traps and now three of 
aem are recommended for approval 
or use in rabbit holes and three for use 
gainst small ground vermin. Mr. 
yudley is himself a practical man with 

large farm in North Hampshire, 
there, in the days before myxo- 
latosis, constant war had to be waged 
n rabbits. So he knows the problem 
vell. Now presumably the recom- 
1ended traps will be tried on a nation- 
ride scale before the use of the gin 
rap is prohibited, as it can be under 
he Pests Act, 1954. The new traps 
vill have to be reasonable in price, 
asily operated and not too heavy to 
arry about. The price will, I suppose, 
lepend on the numbers ordered. To 
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ETTER USE OF GRASS 


get production on to a big enough 
scale the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland may have to guarantee a 
market for them at the start. 


Progress of Co-operation 


T used to be said that in Britain the 

farmer was too individualistic to 
co-operate. This is not true to-day. 
More than two-thirds of the total num- 
ber in the country are members of 
agricultural co-operative societies; 
they have more than £7,500,000 
invested in the societies and the value 
of the trade done in farm supplies and 
farm produce is over £150 million a 
year. This is the record of progress 
given in Agricultural Co-operation in 
the United Kingdom (Basil Blackwell, 
15s.), by Margaret Digby and Sheila 
Gorst. They discuss the different 
types of society which supply farm 
requirements and market eggs and 
other produce, and there is a chapter 
on co-operative services. The idea of 
using expensive machinery co-opera- 
tively is quite old. It is attractive 
because many farmers cannot easily 
afford costly machines which they will 
use only a few times.in the year. 
There are, as the authors say, great 
difficulties. All the farmers in a co- 
operative are apt to want the same 
machine at the same time, and who is 
to decide priority? If the machine is 
simply lent out the users will vary in 
skill and conscience and it may easily 
come back with breakages and defects 
for which users may not even admit 
responsibility. Another new publica- 
tion, The Year Book of Agricultural 
Co-operation, 1957, edited by Horace 
Plunkett Foundation (Basil Black- 
well, 30s.) gives an up-to-date account 
of the work of farm co-operatives in 
many countries, including the Colonies. 


Association of Agriculture 


O maintain and extend the useful 

work it does the Association of 
Agriculture needs an additional in- 
come of about £7,000. I am glad to 
see that since an appeal was launched 
in May £2,300 a year has been received 
or promised, and knowing something 
of the activities of the Association in 
interesting school children in the ways 
of farming here and in the Common- 
wealth I hope that many others will 
become members of the Association, 
as I have done. It has the support of 
the N.F.U. and other agricultural 
organisations, but the interest of 
individuals is fully as valuable. The 
chairman of the executive committee 
is Sir Patrick Laird, and the vice- 
chairman is Mr. Douglas J. Bird. 
Those interested can obtain further 
information from the office of the 
Association, 53, Victoria-street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. 


Highly Strung Pullets 


OME of the new strains of pullets 
intensively bred for high egg pro- 
duction are maddening creatures when 
it comes to handling them. They are 
so highly strung as to be mentally 
unbalanced at times, rushing about 
screaming when a stranger approaches 
to shut up the house or give them a 
feed. I have been the stranger while 
the poultryman has been on holiday, 
and, much as I appreciate the egg- 
laying qualities of these new crosses 
and strains, give me for peace of mind 
the stolid Rhode Island, Sussex and 
White Wyandotte types, pure or cross- 
bred. These new fangled birds with 
their hysterical ways peck the feathers 
off one another’s backs until they are 
quite raw. They must have nasty 
natures. I am told that their beaks 
should be cut back or they should be 
given spectacles to stop this habit. 
But I think we will revert to the more 
placid types. CINCINNATUS. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


FINDEATER. MACKIE. TODD & C°. LT® 
LONDO' ESTABLISHED 1823 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


Please help the work of the 


OLD WAR HORSE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


CAIRO 
(Founded in 1934 by Mrs. Geoffrey Brooke). 
We are safe, open, and working normally. 


One of the many poor families who have brought their working 
animals to the Brooke Hospital. 


Patrons in England: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.a., G.c.v.o. 
VISCOUNT ALANBROOKE, ‘k.G., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., 
MARQUIS OF HEADFORT 


The Hospital gives free, humane and expert treatment to approximately 5,000 horses, 

mules and donkeys each year. We buy old British and native horses for humane destruction. 

Ambulance answered 300 calls last year. Instruction given to every owner. We have two 
fully qualified Veterinary surgeons. Donations urgently needed. 


Report on request to: Secretary, 
OLD WAR HORSE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Grosyenor Gardens House, 
London, S.W.1 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
DiS!i04 sLHE 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ||| prGEs _ 


announce the following Sales on Owners’ Premises 
By direction of Kenneth Industries Ltd. MAIDENHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th, at 11 a.m. Daily 


i ontents of 
The Entire C (OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


BRAYWICK HOUSE, MAIDENHEAD 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FURNITURE 
Including: 
William and Mary table, a Queen Anne bureau bookcase. 
An important pair of Chinese figures of dogs. 
An extensive collection of 


FABRICS, EMBROIDERIES, UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS 


A large quantity of carvings and architectural woodwork, 
an Adam mantelpiece. 
Rugs, tapestries. Ornamental items and pictures. 
Electroliers, chandeliers, clocks. 
Antique lead cistern and decorative ironwork. 


ON VIEW: SEPTEMBER 13th and 14th. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 2/- 


SEPTEMBER 24th and 25th, at 11 am. Daily 


By direction of Harvey Sangster Esq. 


ERL WOOD, WINDLESHAM 


FINE PERIOD AND REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 


Including a pair of Charles II giltwood tables, William and Mary 

chest, a Sedan Chair (c. 1750). Boudoir grand piano by Steinway. 

Best quality Wilton and other English carpets. Ornamental 
items. Electroliers. Waterford candelabra. 


A JAGUAR MARK VII SALOON CAR 


Outside effects including stone and lead figures. 
G.E.C. electric saw-bench. 


ON VIEW: SEPTEMBER 20th and 21st. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 1/- 


20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 (Mayiair 3771) 


JOHN BELL / ABERDEEN ||! Drury X rut 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 
40 Eaton Terrace, London, S.Y).1. 
Telephone SLOane 2461 


VERY FINE PAIR OF GEORGE III SILVER CANDELABRA BY JOHN 
SCHOFIELD LONDON 1793. Total height 173” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


A large and important Mahogany 
Partner’s Desk with green leather top. 
Extreme measurements, length 6 feet, 
width 3 feet 2 inches and height 
30 inches. 


An extremely useful Antique Sheraton 
Mahogany Cellarette of unusual size. 
It is 234 inches wide, 184 inches deep 
and 31 inches high. 


ae 


18th-century Carved and Giltwood Looking Glass, 


B R | D G E S T R E E ae retaining its original plate. 
A P, FE R D c E N Overall length 4’ 4’, overall width 2’ 2’. 
Drury & Drury welcome the opportunity of purchasing Genuine Old English Pottery 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


and Furniture of quality and in untouched condition. 


i . ae 


WV BOOKS 
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MILLIONAIRES AT 


/is said that the Vanderbilts, like 
[ he Royal Georges, always de- 
‘ested their heirs; and it is clear 
« The Vanderbilt Feud, by Cor- 
»=)s Vanderbilt, Jnr. (Hutchinson, 
| that the heirs were not without 
aje for detesting their fathers. 
jiever, though this book gives us 
Be about the male Vanderbilts, the 
ises of America’s financial heyday, 
primarily the life-story of the 
»j/or’s mother, who was a Miss Grace 
vom She drove her husband to 
/k, her son to journalism and her 
ighter to a marriage which no 
pa would consider suitable, 
o)there wasn’t a cent or title to be 
m/e out of it. 
| Among what the author calls 


| LOGGERHEADS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


an invalid for the rest of his life, who 
knows? But that was the rumour. 
The author merely says that, knowing 
how his father could blaze into anger, 
he “cannot say that this was im- 
possible.” 

Anyhow, there was a tremendous 
brouhaha, with scurrilous anonymous 
letters flying about Europe and 
America, directed against Miss Wil- 
son’s moral character. The wedding 
was announced, was postponed, was 
cancelled, and finally took place. It 
split American society in two, pro- 
Vanderbilts and pro-Wilsons. The 
new Mrs. Vanderbilt never spoke to 
her in-laws again. When her father- 
in-law died some years later, his will 
left Neily one million out of his 72 


BDAANANAANAAACANANAANMADAAAA 
[HE VANDERBILT FEUD. By Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jnr. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 

STRANGE EVIL. By Jane Gaskell 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 

A FATHER AND HIS FATE. By Ivy Compton-Burnett 

(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


CAAA AAAAAMAAAMAMAMAAAAAA2 


‘ \ciety’s glittering circles” in 
‘erica at that time, no one counted 
®) wasn’t rich. At the time of the 
i1that Mr. Vanderbilt writes about, 
1) Vanderbilts had been very rich 
eed for four or five generations. 
-}); ‘Wilsons had become rich only in 
7 time of Grace’s father, and 
) Wilson wasn’t as rich as Mr. Van- 
‘bilt. Perhaps this was the reason 
»y the feud sprang into being when 

ily Vanderbilt wanted to marry 
‘ice Wilson. But one cannot be sure. 
Tere is a lot here about the course 
al consequences of the feud, but 
‘at in fact set Mr. and Mrs. Vander- 
» so obstinately against Miss Wilson 
othe 1890s is not clear. 


|FIGHT OVER MARRIAGE 


{ Mr. Wilson, who was reckoned to 
worth only about 15 million dollars, 
‘1 come from the South. It is true 
it he had dined at the table of 
‘s. Ogden Mills, who would have 
thing to do with such all-embracing 
msense as the Four Hundred. 
ociety,’’ for her, contained only 20 
‘nilies. That the Wilsons were 
tong them, and that the elder Wilson 
ildren had already made advantage- 
Ss marriages into the English aris- 
sracy, didn’t mollify the Vanderbilts. 
thaps they knew that Mr. Wilson 
d lugged a suitcase round the 
athern states, selling this and that; 
d that a small general store, dis- 
nsing the odds and ends that a 
Jage needs, was his next step. 

The steps between that and 15 
(lion are rather mysterious, but now 
re he was in New York, something 
a power in the railway world, with 
daughter casting an eye on the 
underbilt heir—a daughter who is 
id to have been beautiful and who 
ems already to have spent more time 

Europe, and in its most exclusive 
celes at that, than in America., The 
anderbilts said No, and there was a 
emendous row between Neily and 
s father. Whether they came to 
ows and whether these resulted in 


“ 


ie “stroke”? that made the old man 


million dollars. Most of the rest went 
to a younger son, who agreed to make 
the million up to 74 millions. Grace’s 
sister called this “the greatest wicked- 
ness of the 19th century’; and a 
stream of callers expressed their 
sympathy. I wish someone could come 
and weep with me about having 
received a couple of million pounds. 
However, Grace Vanderbilt her- 
self was not penniless, and between 
them they lived a reasonably sump- 
tuous life. Mrs. Vanderbilt’s ambition 
was to knock her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Fish, 
and all other comers smack on to the 
ropes, leaving her in the ring as the 
sole arbiter of New York elegance. 
She succeeded in this, for what it was 
worth. For myself, I don’t care two 
pins for the Vanderbilts and their 
feuds, but I immensely enjoyed this 
story of the grotesque social set-up, in 
Europe and America, which makes the 
background. Kings, Grand Dukes, 
Princes proliferate. There was no 
incoimne-tax to pay. Andrew Carnegie 
in one year drew a personal salary of 
23 million dollars from his steel works, 
and in that same year a steel worker in 
Carnegie’s plants earned 450 dollars. 
Talk about the writing on the wall! 


TRAGIC FAMILY LIFE 


Neily, Grace’s husband, emerges 
as a tragic figure. He was an engineer 
of considerable talent who managed 
out of the sale of his inventions to 
maintain a sumptuous yacht. He was 
one of the first to see the possibility of 
electrifying main railway lines. He 
loved soldiering and sailing. He, with 
the author, much against Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s wish, served in France during 
the first World War. He had a private 
lift built so that he could escape from 
the boredom of his wife’s chosen way 
of life up to his engineering shop. He 
took more and more to long cruises, 
without her company, in his yacht, and 
to drink. 

As for the children, the author 
went into journalism, and his sister 
wrote him a letter which said: “It’s a 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the ate Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A SMALL WILLIAM AND MARY BUREAU ON 

VENEERED IN BURR WALNUT, WITH BARLEY SUGAR TWIST 

LEGS AND SHAPED ‘X’ STRETCHER. Circa 1690. Small bureaux of 

this design are of great rarity. Measurements: 24 ins. wide, 17 ins. deep, 
3 ft. 2 ins. high. 


STAND, 


Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


Lit 


Established 1869 


DEALERS IN 
ANTIQUES 


A Member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


Grams : 
LOVES, PERTH 
PHONE: 2226 
(3 lines) 


A fine example of late 18th Century Secretaire Bookcase 
in Satinwood with Kingwood inlays. 7’ 4’ high, 4’ 0” wide. 


Old coloured prints of Scottish Regiments. 
Complete collection of Prints of the Clans of 
Scotland by Mr. Ian. 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 
PERTH — SCOTLAND 


ia 
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To town? 


For cocktails ? 


Black suit, in an unusual | 
worsted weave 

Notice particularly the 
collar, pockets, bottom of 
jacket — trimmed with uf 
black grosgrain. ni | 
Bracelet length sleeve, 
turn back cuff. 


From £37. 10. 0 


with tax 


Ladies 


Department 


ESTABLISHED 1785 


Nothing fashions as well into the prevailing mode as fine quality fur felt: 
nothing flatters more. Here shown: Classic, ‘‘Naburn,” price 62/6. 


Scotts’ Classics are obtainable at 1, Old Bond Street, and in high-class shops 27 OLD B O ND STREET L ONDON W1 


throughout the Country. 
SCOTTS, Lid., 1, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 


Nature’s Masterpieces 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 

| Sherry can be... if you appre- 
ciate the delight of a perfect 

’ Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 


can be in stantly recognised—so can for the most discriminating palate, 


there is no Sherry quite compar- 


HARRIS TWEE Tomenier, Dona sea 
D Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature They are among the finest in the 


world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 
centuries. 


THIS IS HOW p> 

Look for the Harris Tweed Trade 
Mark. It is a Certification Mark and, 
as such, has been granted with the 
approval of the Board of Trade. 

THE MARK warrants that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from 
virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand- 
woven and finished IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. Beware of imitations. 


| on. ] ] ! 
Fino Exquisite D 

Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E. ft 


i 


& 


HAND WOVEN 


Sas LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 


oar Rane meene : : 

0 ene g the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY 
HARRIS TWEED r LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE GARMENT and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 

FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 


MADE FROM 100% PURE WOOL 


Issued by for the sweeter palates 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


as 


sa hing for us that we’ve never had 
- 1 home with Mother, and we just 
9) to play a game most of the time 
» der to keep her from absorbing all 
ijives.”’ 

‘As for Mother, she died in 1953 at 
bige of 83. She “‘continued to be 
: ty’s. most respected and elegant 
~)er,” but “her declining years were 
‘es erately lonely and unhappy ones, 
‘a it became obvious that her 
sant fétes and soirées could no 
»)er masquerade the emptiness of 
lays . . . Even when she was finally 
©) ned to a wheel-chair and seldom 
*)\her boudoir, Mother went on 
ag parties and spent close to 
5000 dollars a year running her 
ainificent establishments.” Poor 
})e, and poor Neily! I think his was 
hiworse waste. He had a good deal 
o|tve and loathed what he called her 
<jntziness,’ but the chintziness 
7 agled him in the long run. 


14-YEAR-OLD GIRL’S 
FINE NOVEL 


/When Miss Jane Gaskell was 
~ teen years old she wrote a book 
2d Strange Evil. She is now sixteen, 
= her book is published by Hutchin- 
© (12s. 6d.). Usually, a child’s book 
soncerned with what the young 
‘vior sees happening round about. 
5 mge Evil starts in that way, and 
» dles along clumsily like a swan on 
al. But soon it takes flight and 
somes a work of powerful imagina- 
4. Even now, Miss Gaskell drops 
») occasional absurdity. We can do 
‘aing but laugh at a man who is 
toribed as having “‘eyes like sable 
His.” 

But the book is no laughing 
iter. If it is not a flash in the pan, 
\t\is first-fruits with a harvest to 
le, we may expect the harvest to 
remarkable. 

: You can’t play down to a girl who 
tes like this: ‘““Now she came out on 
summit of the mountain, to find 
®t the great mountains to which she 
)| been making lay ahead of her 
hed in a faint disturbance of silver 
|t which she knew was the rain.” 
) like this: “The sun stencilled a 
lorative pattern through the diverse 
"2n of the leaves, and a primrose- 
yured net of sunlight swung upon 
water.”’ Or: ‘Thunder, husky and 
y1 and guttural, played about the 
Ws.” - 
You will find such things every- 
Jere, and they get better as she 
ives along and finds confidence in 
# own strength. The choice ‘of 
thets and the general turn of the 
se have no hint of imitation. They 
) new minted. 


) BELLION AGAINST WRONG 


| This is true also of what is so hard 
| describe, the general flavour and 
\bience of an imaginative work. 
is Gaskell has created this world 
1 moves in it easily and makes it 
jdible for us during the time of 
ding. It is a world in which great 
ds of power move insolently, and 
nespun worth is shut out from its 
lots, and there are noble satyrs and 
ange horrible hobgoblins who are 
|; priests of the Baby, a slobbering 
rgantua, the god of the religion 
ypted by the lordly ones: a religion 
sensuality and decadence. 

These lordly ones live within 
zreat mountain whose atmosphere 
ist now and then be breathed if life 
‘to continue. Long ago they had 
-luded the poor and worthy, making 
*m fetchers and carriers, allowed 
o the mountain to breathe its 
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strength only long enough from time 
to time to maintain them in health as 
efficient slaves. Judith, the girl from 
our own world, arrives in time to take 
her part in the war of the outcasts 
against the privileged: and the ghast- 
liness of this war in the mountain— 
the blood, the slash and slither and the 
ring of arms—is quite breath-taking, 
especially when set in contrast with 
Miss Gaskell’s description of the 
idyllic pastoral scene without. What 
is to become of this young writer 
seems to me to be quite an important 
matter. 


VERBAL THRUST AND 
RIPOSTE 


Let us pass from this surprising 
book to Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett, 
whose books have long ceased to have 
any surprises at all, beyond the sur- 
prise that an author so repetitious can 
contrive to be so unfailingly amusing. 
This urbane amusement, which pro- 
vides the air of all Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s books, blows as easily as ever 
through the pages of A Father and His 
Fate (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.), where, as 
usual, “falls not hail, or rain, or any 
snow, nor ever wind blows loudly.” 
It is the old timeless land, serenely un- 
dated—late Georgian or early Vic- 
torian?—where all the battles are 
battles of words and an eavesdropper 
may be counted on to open a door and 
say his bit in the improbable event of 
those within faltering for a moment in 
the verbal thrust and riposte. “Yes, 
life does not do much for people. And 
we cannot make it do any more,” says 
one of the characters; but, with all 
deference to this talented author, it 
does occasionally throw up a smack in 
the eye or a raised voice. But I must 
cease. I realise that to suggest either 
to Miss Compton-Burnett is to send a 
frisson of horror curdling down her 
well-bred spine. 


—_——_—__o—___—_ 


TWO CRICKETERS ON 
THEIR GAME 


WO books on cricket written from 

widely different viewpoints are 
Jim Laker’s Spinning Round the World 
(Frederick Muller, 16s.) and Ian John- 
son’s Cricket at the Crossroads (Cassell, 
16s.). 

Laker describes his career from 
his early days at Saltaire in Yorkshire 
to his triumphant bowling in the 1956 
Tests against Australia. He discusses 
famous captains and wicket-keepers, 
and such controversial subjects as 
whether wives should be allowed on 
tours, and gives much incidental in- 
formation on the spin-bowler’s art. 

Johnson was the captain of the 
Australian team that had to contend 
with Laker, and he gives the other 
side’s opinion of the Tests. He also 
deals with a wide variety of cricketing 
topics, such as amateur and _profes- 
sional status, the behaviour of English 
and Australian teams on tour and the 
faults and virtues of various umpires. 
He is especially fond of the West 
Indians, regarding their crowds as the 
best he has come across. This and 
Laker’s book have a good number of 
iJlustrations. 


GRAVES OF TWO WARS 


O enable relatives and friends of 

the Commonwealth dead of two 
World Wars to see how war cemeteries 
and memorials are cared for, the 
Imperial War Graves Commission is 
publishing a series of books of photo- 
graphs called Their Name Liveth. 
Vol. III, Part I (Imperial War Graves 
Commission, Wooburn House, Woo- 
burn Green, High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire, 5s. post free) has 40 pictures 
of cemeteries in France, Belgium and 
south-eastern England, with short 
descriptions of each. 
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“Give me 10 minutes a duy- 


Vl add 


10 years’ youth 
to your skin” 


Says 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


4 TOW OLD ARE YOU? —it doesn’t matter. Whether youare approaching 

thirty or well beyond forty, I can show you how to make your 
skin look and feel as much as ten years younger. All I need is ten 
minutes of your time each day—just five minutes in the morning and 
five at night. How isit done? By faithfully following these three in- 


dispensable rules of beauty. 


AT NIGHT 


1. Cleanse the skin thoroughly with 
DEEP CLEANSER. It penetrates far 
deeper... positively floats every 
speck of clinging grime and stale 
make-up clean out of the pores 
...contains amazing R.51 to 
destroy harmful impurities. DEEP 
CLEANSER is kind to the most 
sensitive textures. 13/- 


2. Nourish and moisturize with sKIN 
DEW. This greaseless emulsion 
sinks right in—replenishes vital 
inner moisture, guards against 
dryness and flaking, keeps your 
complexion smooth and dewy. 
Always use it under make-up too 
—tocontinueits youthifying work 
24 hours a day. 25/- 


IN THE MORNING 

3. Tone with SKIN TONING LOTION. 
Gently this lotion refines and re- 
freshes. Your skin feels younger. 
Use these preparations daily and 
you will begin to look lovelier— 
and as much asten years younger. 
In only a very few weeks you'll 
marvel at your skin’s new radi- 
ance... its precious flower-soft 
texture. 8/6 


New Quick Way 
to Lift Facial Contours 


Some skins tend to sag and droop 
earlier than others. For them] recom- 
mend my new CONTOUR LIFT FILM to 
smooth away tiny expression lines, 
counteract the sagging chin line which 
is so often a tell-tale mark of time, 
and banish ageing under-eye puffiness. 
This amazing fluid actually ‘lifts’ and 
braces sagging contours 24 hoursa 
day! Pat on night and morning— 
you can actually fee/ the fresh young 
firmness of your face and neck, for 
hours on end! 32/- 


A Lesson in Beauty 


Next time you are passing, do drop 
in at my beauty salon, 3 Grafton 
Street, London, W.1—or ring 
Grosvenor 7501 foran appointment. 
My experts will be happy to advise 
you on your personal beauty prob- 
lems. And remember, all my beauty 
preparations are available at your 
favourite chemist or store. 


Helena 
Rubinstein 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN’S beauty routine will 3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


make you look and feel far younger. 


PARIS NEW YORK 
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- GARDENIA - CUIR DE RUSSIE (= N° 22 - BOIS DES ILES 


... With tartan linings and a new 
svelte shape. Continental! The 


Scotch House has them—for you 


and, so sensibly, in children’s 
sizes, too. Call right away. But 
if you are ordering by post—- 
1/6 extra please for postage and 


packing. 


ai 


& 


FOR CHILDREN: Shower-proof duffle 
coats, with hood. Tartan-lined. Oatmeal, 
Navy, and Bottle Green. 


20’— 24” length - - 87/6 
26’— 30” length - - 97/6 
32”— 38” length - - 115/6 


FOR YOU: Ladies’ shower-proof duffle 
coats, with deep collar. Tartan art silk lining. 
Fawn, Off-White, and Red. Price £5.5.0. 


aps ee eee | SCOTCH HOUSE 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
KENsington 4421/2 


C : iA eae ee : SCOTLAND IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


SH 49 
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HE EVERYDAY DRESS 


(Left) A soft wool dress 
in a brilliant blue with 
the skirt set in with 
pleats and folds on the 
bodice (Rembrandt) 


(Right) This sheath dress 
is in black and blue check 
wool and has trouser 
pleats in the skirt and 
crossover strapping at 
both sides. There is a 
semi-fitting jacket to 
match (Marcusa) 


(Below) A dress and 
jacket in fine wool, olive 
green printed with pink 
rosebuds. Green ribbon 
edges the neck and 
sleeves of the dress. The 
jacket, which is waist- 
length, fits closely over 
(Horrockses) 


AYTIME dresses have received particular atten- 
tion from all the designers of wholesale clothes 
and are given pride of place in their collec- 
ons. They recur and recur with either a toning jacket 
t overcoat, or as a separate entity. Styles fluctuate 
fidely within the two main groupings of dresses 
nat have a tight skirt and those that are wide at 
ae hemline. In addition the dress that is neither 
ppears in all the collections treated in many ways, but 
lways with a moderate hemline. The pliant silhouette 
} the common denominator created by a moulded 
raistline and midriff and narrow sloping shoulders—an 
utline that is devoid of angles or over-emphasis 
nywhere. 

In the thicker woollens it is the sheath that looks 
martest, as either a one-piece dress or a jumper suit 
omposed of a very short jumper, plus a very tight 
kirt. Collars roll away from the throat on both the 
lain chemise-like dresses and the jumper suits, those 
nm the dresses being widish and pointed. A modest 
val cut-out bordered by a narrow upstanding collar is 
ashionable on a thick woollen jumper, and so is the 
orizontal slit neckline left collarless. A large button 
et on a tab of the woollen that holds down a few folds 
ver the bust may decorate the bodice, but the out- 
tanding impression is of a resolute severity of line, 
elieved on occasions by the brilliant shade of woollen 
x tweed chosen for the outfit and by a lower cut 
eckline. Dorville show a jacket and moulded dress 
n a really bright shocking pink tweed; Frederick 
starke has a slender jumper suit made of parma violet 
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man-made fibres are knitted into jerseys closely resembling woollens. As thy 
k-drying qualities, pale shades can be contemplated f 

the winter. These fibres keep their shape so that a thick fancy ribbed sheatl 
of a dress can be washed and dried easily and will never drop at the hem 
Similarly, elaborate arrangements of small pleats are easily manageable o1 


skirts and crossover bodices. 


A classic silk shirt made from three cream 

silk squares printed with leaves and butter- 

flies in autumn colourings (Jacqmar 
Boutique) 


wool and having one of the oval neck- 
lines. 

Dark greyed browns are more 
numerous among the one-piece chemise- 
like dresses that have moulded beltless 
waists, narrow hems and shoulders and 
the simplest of trimmings, such as black 
braided edges to the collar and short” 
sleeves, or a big circular button on the 
point of the neckline or on a short 
strap fastening across the bodice. 


HESE are the dresses for the 
leaders of fashion, not easy but 
exceedingly chic with the right figure 
and accessories. Easier to wear are the 
pliant dresses with curving leather 
belts that button on a placket down 
the centre front and have their narrow 
skirts set in at the waist with short 
trouser pleats. When skirts are gored 
and therefore wider, the pockets fre- 
quently curve away below the waist. 
The summer shirt-waist styles con- 
tinue as fine wool dresses that have 
wide box-pleats on the skirts and 
three-quarter cuffed sleeves. This 
latter type of dress looks charming in 
one of the fine printed woollens, either 
a Paisley in glorious mixed colours or a bright yellowed green, or 
crimson that is dotted with prim rosebuds or small motifs taken from a 
tie silk. They make a particularly pret:y set in all the price ranges 
from about eight to fifteen guineas. They appear also among the winter 
separates. The gathered skirts have a brilliantly coloured taffeta 
underskirt and the gored skirts are mounted on taffeta; stiffening is laid 
between the wool and taffeta at the hem. 

Pliable tweeds make dresses with less austere contours than the 
thicker chemise-like sheaths. The wide skirts are softly pleated into the 
neat waists, and tops are shaped like shirts. Either collars roll well away 
from the throat and are comparatively wide, or the bodices button up 
closely to the throat, finishing with a Peter Pan collar. Both styles are 
flattering and the tweeds used are dark and flecked unobtrusively or in 
the pastel ranges. The pale pretty colours made up in the Peter Pan 
collar style look very youthful; the darker weaves with wide skirts are 
excellent in the larger sizing group. 

Jersey dresses differ widely in style. The smooth double-knit woollen 
jerseys are tailored smartly and look exceedingly well as simple dresses 
that button all down the front. They have collars and revers or round 
braided necks and braid all down the fronts. Supple light wool jerseys 
have skirts that are softly pleated into the waists in the same way as 
the tweeds, and then the bodice may be collarless with pockets on the 
chest. Pleated yokes are an effective form of decoration. All the 


have especial quic 


Many of the straight dresses in wool or one of the man-made fibres hay 


their own jackets, usually straight, short and simple. Sleeves on the dresse 
are then short. The more elaborate day dresses usually form part of a two 
piece with a straight overcoat in a thicker toning woollen, often with a fu 
collar. The London couturiers inlet deep shaped bands of pleated silk abow 
the waist of their dark town dresses. Colours are identical, the ripple 
surface creating the contrast. The cut of these is complicated and not eas) 
to copy in a dress ior which wide folded sashes that cross over replace inie 
bands. In a soft fine wool or mixture and a dark rich colour or black, thes 
dresses have real elegance. Short sleeves will be cut in one with shoulder yokes 
or set into deep circular yokes. Cowl collars that fall back from the neck 01 
some of the dresses reflect the backward movement of the fur collars of thi 
top coats. Bodices in front are then very plain and cut high up the throat 


Needlecord velveteens are used for a group of gay little dresses am 


A supple tweed dress in 
fuchsia has the wide 
skirt lined with silk, 
flap pockets on the 
bodice and a wide open 
V_ neckline (Jaeger). 
Satin beret by Fischer 


Photographs by 
CouNtTRY LIFE 
Studio 


(Right) Neat court shoes 

with tiny heels and 

pointed toes. One is in 

black calf, the other in 

a silky suéde, and both 

are hand-stitched 
(Joyce) 


two-pieces in the Horrockses collection. Wide skirts are pleated into top 
that are cut like shirts with three-quarter Or wrist-length sleeves, or ar 
sleeveless and décolleté. A waist-length bolero buttons closely over ami 
makes the dress suitable for the daytime. These boleros favour the colla 


that is set away a little fror 
the throat, but they are ne 
wide, being neat rolls bot 
dering an oval neckline, ¢ 
circular with a Peter Pa 
collar modestly set a fe 
inches from the throat a 
round. Big box-pleats loo 
smartest for the skirts, an 
the bright pinks of th 
winter are lovely for needk 
cord velveteens. Other twi 
pieces in the MHorrocksé 
collection are in charmin 
printed woollens in mixe 
rich colours and with som 
finish that gives them a di 
tinctive touch, such as 

grosgrain ribbon that mak« 
the neckband of a dress ¢ 
a narrow panel for tk 
buttons down the cent 
front of aclose-fitting jacke 
For cocktail two-pieces sat 
is cut on straight lines 1 
make simple jackets ov 
matching sheath dresse: 
Bodices on the clingin 
dresses are low-cut to a dee 
V, and the tight skirts a 
set in with trouser pleat 
The jackets are collarle 
and hip-length, and the sat 
is either black, navy blue « 
mushroom brown. The 
narrow dresses are lined wit 
silk so that they keep the 
shape; the jackets have 

circular band inlet at tl 


“neck. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


